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YOUTH AND AGB. 





BY SUSIE M, BEAT. 





The fiery heart of youth! 
How boldly ite pulses thrill! 
rhe passionate gladness, the reckless madness, 
That all its moments fill! 
Launching ite boat with eager hope 
On the treacherous Sea of Time, 
Oh, what visions arise before it, 
What dreams of a fate sublime! 
raking no note of the drifting wrecks, 
It steers for the Isle where the Siren becks, 
lhe fiery heart of youth! 


The tired heart of age! 
Hiow weakly its pulses beat! 
The weary longing, the dead hopes thronging 
Close to its aching feet, 
Lonesomely watching ites day depart, 
It waits for Eternity’s call! 
rhe rainbow promise that life once showed, 
Hidden beneath a pall! 
Of the fires of youth it vaguely remembers, 
Now there are left to it only the embers, 
The Ured heart of age! 
CT el 


FOR LIFE. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

\YNTHIA looked round at her visitor 
C with a sort of timidity which she did 

not often exhibit. 

He was apparently about sixty years of 
age, broad-shouldered and muscularly 
built, but with a stiffness of gait which 
seemed to be either the result of chronic 
rheumatism or of an accident which had 
partly disabled him, 

His hair was brown, his eyes dark and 
bright; but his hair and beard were al- 
most white, although his eyebrows had 
nota grizzled tint. He was roughly but 
respectabiy dressed, and looked like a 
prosperous yeoman or an artisan of the 
better class, 

Cynthia glanced at him keenly, then 
seemed to gain confidence, and asked him 
to sit down. The visitor obeyed; but 
Cynthia continued standing, with her 
hands on the back of a heavy chair. 

“Mr, Reuben Dare?’ she said at length, 
as the old man did not speak, 

“Come straight from Amerika,’’ said he 
—he sat bolt up-right on his chair, and 
looked at the girl with a steady interest 
and curiosity which almost embarrassed 
her—“and promi to look you up as 
soon as I got over here, Can you guess 
who ’twas I promised, missy?” 

Cynthia grew first red and then white. 

‘No,’ she said; “1 am not sure that I 
can,” 

‘Is there nobody belonging to you that 
you haven’t heard of for years and 
years?’ 

“You,” said Cynthia; “I think perhaps 
there is,’’ 

“A man,” said Mr, Reuben Dare, lean. 
ing forward with his hands on his knees 
and trying to subdue his rather harsh voice 
Wl quietness—‘‘a man as was related to you 
may be?’’ 

“If you will eay what you mean, I think 
I can answer you better,’’ said Cyn- 
thia. 

“Do you think I am going to say what I 
mean until 1 know what sort of a young 
woman you are, and how you'll take 
the news I bring you?” said the man. 

With a somewhat savage and truculent 
air he drew his eyebrows down over his 


yes as he spoke; but there was a touch of 


She left the chair which she had been 
grasping with one hand, and caine close to 
ber visitor. 

“I can see that you are afraid to trust 
me,” she said quickly. ‘You think that 
perhaps | am hard and worldly, and do 
not ;want to have anything to do with my 
relatives? That is not true. You are 
thinking—speaking—of my poor father 
perhaps? As long as I was a child—a 
mere girl—I did not think much about 
him; I was content to believe what people 
told me—not that he was guilty—I never 
believed that!—but that I could do nothing 
for him, and that I had better notinterfere. 
When I was independentand beginning to 
think for myseif—about six months ago— 
I found out what I might have done. 
Shall I go on and tell you what I did?’ 
“Yes, yes—go on!’’ 

The man’s voice was husky; his wrink- 
led band trembied as it lay upon his knee. 
He watched the girl’s face with hungry 
eyes. 

‘*f wrote to the Governor of the prison,’’ 
said Cynthia, “and told him that I had only 
just discovered—having been such a 
child—that [ could write to my father or 
see him at regular intervals, and that I 
should like to do so from time to time, 
fie asked me in return how it was that an 
intimation—which had been forwarded, | 
believe, to certain persons interested in 
my welfare—of my father’s fate had not 
been given to me, My father bad, bya 
desperate effort, succeeded in making his 
escape from Portland; he had never been 
recaptured; and from certain information 
received, the authorities believed that he 
was dead. He added however that he had 
a shrewd suspicion that Andrew West- 
wood had thrown dust into the eyes of the 
police, nad left the country and was not 
dead st all.’”’ 

“And begged you to communicate with 
the authorities if you heard from him, 1 
su ” 

“No; be did not go so far as that to the 
man’s own daughter,” said Cynthia calmly. 
“And it would, of course, have been use- 
less if he had,” 

“Why—why?” 

Because,” said the girl her lips sudden- 
ly trembling ana her eyes filling with tears 
—'thecause I love my father, and would do 
anything in the world for him—ifhe would 
let me. Can you not tel! me where he is? 
I would give ail I have to see him once 
again!” 

Reuben Dare fidgeted in his chair, and 
half turned his face away. Then, without 
meeting her eager tearful eyes, he replied 
half sullenly— 

“The Governor was right. 
—away to America.”’ 

“Ob, then he is living still? He is 
well?”’ 

“Oh, yes—he’s living, and well enough! 
He hasn’t done so bad neither, He got 
some land and ‘struck ile,’ as they say in 
America; and living under another name, 
and nobody knowing anything about him 
—he—well, he’s had fair luck.’ 

“And you come from him—you are a 
friend of his? Did he want to hear of me?” 

“Yea, missy, he did. But he would 
scarce ha’ known you if he’d met you in 
the street—you, grown #0 talland hand- 
some and dressed so fine, It was your 
name as gave him tue claue—‘Cynthia’— 
’Cynthia West’; for he read in the papers 
as you were singing at concerts, and he 
says to himself, ‘Why, that’s my gal, sure 
enough; and she hasn’t forgotten her 
mother’s name!’ ” 

“Go on!” said Cynthia quickly. 


He got away 





something else as we of stirred emotion 


i feeling—which dissi 


“Go on? What do you mean?’ asked 
Reuben Dare, a little suspiciously. ‘*There 
is nothing more to say, is there? And he ; 

|} asked me & make inquiries w ‘ was | 
in England—that was ai 


“Oh, no, that was not all!’ said Oynthia, 
drawing nearer and holding out her bands 
a little, like one under hypnotic influence; 
fascinated by a power over which she had 
no control. “I can tell you the rest. The 
more he thought over his child, and the 
more he remembered how she used to love 
him and trust in him, the more he felt 
that he could not stay away from her; and 
so, although the risk was great—terrible— 
he determined to come back to England 
and see with his own eyes whether she 
was safe and well. And when he saw 
her’’—there was a sob in her voice--‘the 
thought to himself that perhaps after all 
she is a hard unfeeling creature who had 
forgotten him, or a wicked treacherous 
woman who would betray her own father, 
and that he would go away back to 
America and never see her again, forget- 
ting to ask whether she had not a heart and 
a memory too, and whether it might not 
be that she had loved him ali her life, and 
whether she was not longing to fall upon 
his neck and Kiss his dear face and tel! 
him that she had wanted a father for many, 
many dreary years, and that she trusts 
him, believes in him with all her heart! 
Ob, father, father!’’—and Cynthia lay sob- 
bing on his breast, 

She had thrown herself impulsively on 
her knees beside him; ber arms were 
round his neck, and he was covering her 
face with kisses, 

He did not attempt to deny that she had 
spoken the truth—that he was indeed 
her father—the man who had been con- 
demned to death, and whom she had be- 
lieved until this moment to be in America, 
if still indeed alive; but neither did he try 
to prove the fact. 

He sat still with his arms around her, 
and—to her surprise—the tears running 
down his cheeks as freely as they were 
down her own, 

She looked up at him at last and smiled 
rather piteously in bis face, 

“Dear father’’ she said, ‘and have you 
come all this way and run into so much 
danger jast to see me?”’ 

“Yes, | have Cyntby,’’ said the man who 
called himself Reaben Dare, “I said tomy- 
self, I can’t go on any longer without 
seeing her, any way. If that’s my girl 
that sings—as her mother did before her— 
I shall know her in a trice, But, bless 
you, my girl, I didn’t—not till you began 
to speak! And then ’twas just like your 
mother,’’ 

“Am I #o much altered?’’ said Cynthia 
wistfully. 

“As much as you ought to be, ny beauty, 
and no more. You ain’t like the skinny 
little bit of a thing that ran wild round 
Beechtield lanes; but then you don’t want 
to be. You’re a good deal like your 
mother; but she wasn’t so dark as you. 

And, being so different, you see, | 
thought you might be different in yourself 
—not ready to acknowledge your father as 
pelonging to you at all maybe; and so I’d 
try you with « message first and see what 
you said to that.” 

“You are altered too, father.”’ 

‘Yen, my deéary, I’m altered too, Ain’t 
I had enough to alter me? Injustice and 
oppression have almost broke my heart, 
and ague and fever’s nearly taken the 
strength out of my limbs, and a knock 
I got in the States three years ago has nigh 
crippled me. I’m a broken~<iown man 
with only strength left for one thing— 
and that’s to curse the hard-hearted ruffan, 
whoever he was, that spoiled my life for 
me and thought to hang ine by the neek or 





shut me up th a prison for the reat of my 
days If ever 1 do come acrom him, I'd 
d ny beast t ke nm suffer as I have 
suflered ray 0G gt and day tna 
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His voice had grown loud and fierce, his 
eyes shone beneath the shaggy eyo- 
brows, his hand shook as he raised it to 
call down vengeance on the man who had 
left him to hia tate, 

Cynthia trembled in spite of her love 
for him —the tones, the look, brought back 
memories which made her teel that her 
father was in a great many ways un- 
changed, and that the wild lawless way of 
the man might be suppressed but not 
utterly subdued. 

She did not feel the slightest abatement 
of her love for him on this account; but it 
suddenly made her aware of the dangers 
and difficulties of his position, and aroused 
her fears tor his safety, even in that 
house. 

‘*Father,” she said, “are you sure that 
nobody wil: remember you?” 

Weatwood laughed harshly, 
“They're not likely to xnow me,” he 
said. 1’ve taken care to change my looks 
since then;’’ and by a sudden movement 
of his hand, he showed her that hair, beard, 
and moustache, were al! fictitious, and 
that beneath the silvery exterior there 
grew afoantier crop of sparse gray hair 
and whiskers, whica recalled his former 
appearance much more clearly w his 
daughter’s mind. 

“Ob, don’t take them off!” she oried, 
‘Somebody may come in—the door is not 
locked! At another time, dear father, you 


will show me your real face, will you 
not?” 


He looked at her with a mingling of 
pride and sorrow in bis giance, 

‘*You aln’t wanting me to be found out 
then—you don’t want to give me up to 
the police?’’ 

“Father, how can you think of such a 
thing?” 

‘Some women-folks would think of it, 
my girl. Bat you—you’re fond of your 
father still, Cynthy?” 

She answered by taking his rougi: hand 
in her own and kissing it tenderly. 

“And you don’t believe i killed Mr, 
Vane down at Beechfield—eh, Uynthy? 
Because, if you believe it, you know, you 
and me had better part without more words 
about it. Least said sconest mended,’”’ 

“1 do not believe it—I never did!" said 
Cynthia proudly. 

“On your word and honor and Bibie- 
oath, Cynthia?” 

“On my word and honor and Bible oath, 
father,”’ she said, repeating the words 
because she saw that he attached especia! 
importance to the formula, “I never be- 
lieved and never wil! believe that you 
were guilty of Sydney Vane’s muruer! 
My father’’—she said it as proudly aa if 
he had been a Koyal Prince—‘‘was never 
capable of a base and wicked deed!’’ 

‘It’s her mother’s voice,””’ murmured 
the man raising bis hand to his eyes, as 1’ 
tw abut out the sight of the young girl's 
face and to abatract bimeel! from everything 
but the sound, “and It’s her mother’s trum 
in me! Cynthia, my dear, what do you 
know 0’ your father to inake you ao ready 
to stand by him?’’ 

There was a greatand an unaccustomed 
tenderness in his voice. 

“I’m a common man,’’ he continued, 
‘and I’ve spent years of my life in gaol, 
and | wasa tramp and a poacher—I won't 
deny it—in the olden days, and before that 

—well, before that, I wasa gamekeeper on 
a big estate—turned away in disgrace, iny 
dear, because my master’s daughter fei! in 
love with me You never heard that 
before, did you?—thought any one would 





guess thet you didn’t come of a commo: 
stock! Wetheral was her name Cynthia 
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Cynthia, my girl. 1 married ber and toox 
her away wi’ ime; and for twelve blessed 
montbs we were bappy as the day was 
long; and then sbe died.’’ 

He paused a« little, and caressed Cyn- 
thia'’s bead with his hand. 

“You're like ber, my dear, But 1’m 
only alow common sort o’ man that’s sunk 
lower and lower since theday sabe died; 
and you've no call to trust me unless you 
fee! inclined—no cail in the very least, I1 
you say you don’t quite believe my word, 
my pretty, 1'|| potcut up rough—l1’ll jast 
KO away quiet, and never trouble you any 
more’’ 

“Fatoer,” said Oynthia, “listen to me 
one moment. We were separated whea | 
was only eleven years old; but don't you 
think that In eleven years I could learn 
something of your real disposition-—your 
true pature? | remember bow you used 
to care for me, how tender and kind you 
were (oOo m6, although you might perhaps 
seo gloomy and morose to all the world 
beelde. | remember your bringing bome 
a dog with a broken jeg, and uursing it 
till it was cured, Yoo bad pets of all 
kinds—birds, beasts, lowers, You never 
did « cruel thing In your life; and how 
eould | think, then, that you would lie in 
walt to killa man outof mere spite aod 
revenge—s wal, loo, with a wile and child 

alittiogizi like me? | knew you better, 
father, all the time!” 

W eastwood shook his bead doubtlully. 

‘Maybe you're right,”’ Le sald, “and 
maybe wrong. I've seen rough deeds 


done in my day, and never lifted a hand 
to interfere. 1 won't deny but what! did 
lie in waitfor Mr. Vane that aflernoon— 
but with uo thought of murder in my 
mind, | inoant to tell Lim what my opin- 
jon was of him and of bis doings; for there 


wae carryinge*-on (hat! didn’t approve of; 
and i’amy belief that in those very carry- 
ington lies the key of the wystery. I’ve 
thouglt itall outin prison, siow-like—et 
nights when I lay in bed, and days when 
1 was howling stone. | won't teli you the 
story, iny protty; it aim’t fit for the likes 


of you. But there was @ wooian mixed up 
in it; and, if there was any man who had 
rights over the Wwoman-—sweetheart or 
husband, brother or fatber, ur such-like— 


it’s in that qaarter tuat you and me should 
look for tue real murderer of Sydney 
Vane,” 

“Can't wedo anything, father? Won't 
you tell me the whole story?" 

“Not now, my girl; 1 must be going.” 

“Where are you going, father? Wiil 
you be in a safe plage?”’ 

“Quite safe, my dear—quite safe! No- 
body would know me in this guise, would 
they? I'm wt No. 119, Issbveila Street, 
Camden Town—quite «# littie out o’-the- 
way piwce—just the sort to sult « quiet 
respectable-looking man Iike me,” He 
wave ventto agrim littie chuckle as he 
wenton, ‘They don’t know who they’ve 
Kot hold of, do they? Maybe they wouldn’t 
be quite so pleased if they did,’’ 

‘May | come and see you there, father?’’ 

“Well, my girl, 1 think not. Such a—e 
splendid-iooking sort of @ party as you've 
turned out coming to visit me would make 
poopie talk, Aud wedon’s want people 
to taik, do we? len’t there any quiet spot 
where you and me could meetand walk 
abouta bit? Kensington Gardens maybe, 
or Kegent’s Park?’ 

Cynthia thought that Kensington Gar- 
dens would be quiet enougl in the morn- 
ing for their purpose, and it was agreed 
that they should meet there the next day 
at noon, 

W est wood’s disguise was 80 pertect that 
he did not atlempt to seclude himeeif 
during the day. 

“And tuen,’’ he said, ‘‘we can talk about 
you coming over lo Amerika, and living 
happy aod quiet somewhere with me,’’ 

“Ob, | can’t leave Enogland!’’ ssid Cyn- 
thia, wil # sudden lite gasp. “Don’t 
ask 16, father; 1 can’t possibly go away.’’ 

He looked a her keenly and serutinis- 
ingly fora woment, and then he said— 

“That means thas you've got a reasou 
for wanting to stop in Kngland, That 
means that you've got a sweetheart—e 
lover, iny pretty—and tbat you won't 
leave bia, I know the ways of women 
well enough, 1 don't want to force you, 
my girl, but] bope that be’s worthy of the 
woman you've grown to be, Tell me bis 
naine,’’ 





CHAPTER XXIX, 
\¥ NTH 1A’s father did not get his ques- 
| Lion answered, because at first a thun- 
dering knock at the frontdoor an- 


nounoed the réturn of Madame, and there 
was rather @ basty struggle toget him away 
from the bouse Wili ' encountering that 
isdy’s Sharp eyes and Vivacious qyuestion- 





ing, which Oynthia was not at al! sure that 
he could meet with equanimity. 

For herself, she felt at that moment equal 
to any struggie involving either cunning or 
courage. She could combat to death for 
one she loved, 

“Who was that man, carismma? Why 
was be here at this hour of the night? You 
are a little imprudent, are you not, to re- 
ceive such visitors without me?’ said Me 
dame, having caught a glimpse of the in- 
truder’s retiring figure. 

Oynthia laughed, 

“He is venerable, Madame — white-beard- 
ed, old, and a relative—an uncle from 
Awerica whom | baye not seen since | was 
achiid. i believe that be bas made a for- 
tune and wants to endow me with it, We 
sball see!’’ 

“Ab, wy angel, if he would do tbat,’’ 
cried Madame cheerfully, ‘we would 
welcome him at any bour of the day or 
night, would not we? Hid him to dinner 
with thee, little one, or to tea, after 
thy English fashion—just as thou wilt. 
The uncle with money is alwaysa desired 
visitor.’’ 

And thus Cynthia escaped further ques- 
tioning, although at the cost of an untruth 
which she did not consider it her duty to 
repent, 

“For surely,’’ she said to hersel!, ‘it is 
right for a daughter to sacrifice anything 
and everything to her father’s safety! I 
was ashamed of having totell Hubert what 
was not true just for my own benefit; butl 
am not ashamed of deceiving Madame for 
my father’s sake. | am sorry—ab, yes, | 
am sorry! But what can | do?’’ 

And in the solitude of her own room 

Jynthia wrung ber hands together, and 
shed a few bitter tears over the hardness 
and strangeness of her fate. 

To one who knew ail the facta of her 
story and her father’s story, it might in- 
deed have been a matter for meditation 
that “wrong-doing never enda’’—that, be. 
cause Sydney Vane had been an unprin- 
cipled and Fiorence Lepsl a woman 
witbouf a conscience, therefore a child of 
whom they had never heard had grown up 
without the presence of a father’s love, or 
the innate reverence for truth that prevall- 
ed in the heart of a Jennie Deans. 

Cynthia was no Jennie Deans; she was 
a faulty but noble-bearted: woman, with 
a nature that had suflered some slight 
warping from the eflect of adveree circum- 
stance, 

Cynthia and her father met the next 
morning under the spreading branches of 
the trees in K ensington Gardens; and there, 
as they walked up and down together, 
Weatwood untoided his plana, 

From what be let slip—although he tried 
not to be too definite—it was evident that 
he had made considerable sums of money, 
or what he thought such; and he wanted 
Oynthbia togivo up working and ‘go West” 
with him, 

He assured her that she should have 
every comfort, every luxury; that he was 
ilkely to make more and more money as 
time went on, and that be might even be- 
ovine a millionaire, Would not Cynthia 
partake of the magnificence thet was 
in store for her? Kut Uynthia shook her 
head. 

And then be spoke of bis loneliness, of 
his long absence from bis only cbild, and 
his desire to have a home of his own; now 
that he began, to feel the infirmities of age, 
he not only wanted a daughter as an orna- 
ment to the house, but as the prop of his 
declining years. 

And at this Cynthia shed tears and began 
to waver, Oaght she not to go with her 
father? she asked bherrelf. 

It might be better for Hubert, as well as 
for her, if she went away; and even if at 
the end of two years she became Hubert’s 
wife, she would at any rate have had two 
years with ber father. And, if Hubert 
married “the otner girl,” she would stay 
with her father until bis life’s end—or 
hers. 

But the fact remained at the end of all 
arguments—sLe did not want to go, 

‘What do you want to stay in England 
for?” Westwood said at length. “Is it to 
make money? I’ve got enough for both of 
us. lsittosingin public? You'll get big- 
ger audiences over there, my girl. If you 
Jove your oid father as you say you do, 
why won’t you come along with him?’ 
He paveed, and added, almost in a whis- 
per, “Unless there is somebody you 
like better, I don’t see why you want to 
stay?’’ 

Cynthia’s face turned crimson imme- 
diately. Her father’s words made her feel 
very guilty. She loved him—true; but 
she loved Hubert better, and abe had not 

Anown ifuntii that moment. She knew 
it thoroughly now 


Wwe sald Westwood 


na peculiarly 








dogged tone, ‘Il see what's up, Who is 
ber” 

“He isa very clever man, father,” sald 
Oyntbia, keeping ber hot face away from 
him as much as possible—‘‘s literary man; 
be writes plays and novels and poctry, 
He is thought a great dea! of in Londoa.” 

“As poor ase rat, and wants you to keep 
him. Is that it?’ 

“Ob, no, indeed, father! He makes s 
great deal of money. It was he who sent 
me to italy to study music; he pald for me 
to live where 1 do, with Madame della 
Soala.” 

They were in a quiet part of the Gardens, 
and her father suddenly lsidan iron grip 
upon her wrist, 

“Look at me,” he burst out—‘‘tell me 
the truth! You—ain’t—you ain’t bound 
to nim in any way?’ He dared not, after 
all, put bis sudden suspicion into plainer 
words. “It’s all fair and square? He's 
asked you to be bis wife, and not——”’ 

Cynthia wrenched away her arm. 

“] did not think that my own father 
would insult mel” she said, in a voice 
which, though low, vibrated with anger. 
“] am quite well ableto take careof my 
own honor and dignity; and Mr. Lepel 
would never dream of assailing either ”’ 


Then she broke down a little, and a few 
tears made their way over the scariet of 
her cheeks; bul of these signs of distress 
her father took no notice. He stood still 
in the middle of the pth down which tuey 
had been walking, and repeated the name 
incredulously. 

‘*éLepel’! ‘Lepel’) Is that your sweet- 
heart’s name?”’ 

‘*Hubert Lepei.’ It is a well-known 
namé,’’ said Cynthis, with Lead erect, 

‘Hubert Lepel! Not the man at Heech- 
field, the cousin of those Vanes?’ He 
spoke ina whisper, with his eyes tix xd on 
his daughter’s face. 

Cynthia turned very pele, 

“] do not know. On, it can’t be the 
same!’ sbe said. 

“It’s not likely that there are two men 
of the same name. He wasa cousin of the 
man who was killed, 1 tell you; and he 
was the brother—tbe brother——’’ Sud- 
denly Westwood stopped short; bis eyes 
fell to the ground, his breathing quick- 
ened; be thrus; his bands into his pockets 
and ftrowned heavily as he retiected, 
‘Have I got a clue?”’ he said, more to him- 
self than to Oynthia. ‘‘He’s the brother 
of that woman—the woman that Sidney 
Vane used to meet in the wood so often, 
and thought that nobody knew. Did he— 
did he——”’ But, raising hiseyes suddenly, 
he sawthe whitencas of Cynthia's face, 
and did not tioish bis question. ‘Listen 
to to me!” he said, with sudden stern- 
ness, ‘This man belongs to them that 
put mein prison and believe me to have 
murdered Sydney Vane, ‘Do you under- 
stand that, girl?” 

‘Father, he would trust you—he would 
believe in you—if once he saw you and 
talked to you.” 

“So you inean to betray ime to him, do 
your”’ 

‘\ ather—dear father!’’ 

“If you say a word to him about my be- 
ing in England, Cynthia, you may just as 
weil put a rope round my neck or give me 
a dose of poison. For buried alive at Port- 
land | never will be again!” 

‘He would no more betray you, father, 
than——”’ 

“Promise me that you’!! not breathe a 
word to him about me!” 

“‘] prouise,’’ 

“And swear?”’ 

“] swear, father—not until you give me 
leave.’’ 

“I sball never give you leave. Do you 
want to kill me, Cynthia? 1’d never have 
thought it of you after all you said! Come, 
my girl, you needn’t cry; I did not mean 
to suspect you; but I’m so used to being 
on my guard. 1).es he know whose daughb- 
ter you are?”’ 

‘*No, father.’’ 

‘You haven’t dared to tell him, and yet 
you wanted to put my safety imto his 
banda!"’ 

“Il am sure he is too kind, too no- 
ble, to think of betraying any one!’ 
Cynthia pleaded; but her father would 
not bear, 

“Tut! If he thinks I murdered his cou- 
sin, he wouldn’t feel any particular call to 
be kind to me, 1 guess, I should like wo 
understand all about this aflair, Cynthy. 
Come, sit down on this bench here under 
the trees, and tell me about it. Don’t vex 
youreelf over what I said; 1 was but 
carried away by the heat of the moment. 
Now, are you promised to this Mr, Lepei 

engaged to him, as you young foik call 
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you anything, father,” murmured Oyn- 
thia. 

“You'd betier,” said Westwood quietly, 
“pecause it tangs on a thread whether I 
ain’t going to denounce Mr. Lepel as the 
man that killed Mr. Sydney Vane, I never 
thought of him before, although I did 
see him at the trial and knew that he’a 
been banging round the piace, He was 
her brother, sure enough—he bad a motive, 
Well, Cyntvla?”’ 

‘Father, if you're thiaking such terrible 
things of Hubert, how oaa I teil you any- 
thing? You know I—I love him; if you 
accuse him of a crimé, I shall cling to him 
still—and love him still—and save him if I 
can.’’ 

“At your father’s exp nse, giri?’’ 

She writhed at the question, and twisted 
her tingers nervously together, but did not 
speak. 

Westwoood waited for a minute or two, 
and then resumed—this time very bitter- 
ly. 

‘It’s always so! The lover always drives 
the parent out of the young folk’s hearts, 
For this man--that you haven’t known 
more than a few months, I suppose—you’d 
give up your father to worse than the gal- 
lowa—to the misery of a life sentence—and 
be glad, maybe, to see the last of him! If 
it was bim or me, you would save bim— 
and perhaps you’re in the right of it, I 
wish,’’ said the man, turning away his face 
~—‘‘] wish to God that i’d never come back 
to England, nor seen the face of my girl 
again!” 

Cynthia bad been pbysically incapable 
hitherto of stemming the flow of his words; 
but now, although she was trembling wita 
excitement and sorrow and indignation, 
sbo answered her father’s accusation reso- 
lately. 

“You are wrong, father, I will not nac- 
rifice you to him. But you must not 
expect me to sacrifice him to you either. 
My beart js large enough to hold both of 
you,”’ 

There was a pathos in the tone of her last 
few words which impressed even West- 
wood's not very plastic nature, 

He turned towards her, noting with balf- 
unconscious anxiety the whiteness of the 
girl’s lips, the shadow that seemed to have 
descended upon her eyes. He put oat his 
rough hand, toucuing her daintil)-zloved 
fingers. 

“Don’t be put out by what I say, my girl! 
If 1 speak sharp, it’s because I feel deep, 
1 won’t be hard on any one you care for, I 
give you my word; but it'll be the best 
thing for you to be fair and + quare with me 
and tell me allabout him, Are you going 
to marry him?” 

“He wishes to marry me,’ said Cygthia, 
yielding, witb a sigh; ‘‘but there has been 
an arrangement, 1 understand—by which 
he must—ought to marry a young lady in 
two years, when she is twenty or twenty- 
one, if she consents and if she is strong 
enough. Sbe is ill now, and she does not 
seem to care for bim. That is all 1 know, 
1 have promised to marry him if he ie tree 
at the end of the two yeara,”’ 

it sounded like « lame story—worse, 
when she told it, than when she had dis- 
cussed it with Hubert Lepel or wept over 
if in her room. 

Westwood uttered a growl of anger, and 
said— 

“And you're at his beck and call like 
that! He is to take you or leave you as he 
pleases! Pretty state of matters for a girl 
like you! Why, with your face and your 
pretty voice and your education, 1 should 
think that you couid have haif Lunnon if 
you chose!’’ 

“Not 1,”’ said Gyathie, laughing with a 
little of ber old spirit—*or, if I had, it 
would be the wrung half, father. Besides, 
Mr. Lepel is not to blame. He—be would 
marry me to-morrow, | believe, if 1 would 
allow it; it was I that arranged to wait. 
1 would ratber wait. Why should | 
marry anybody before i have seen the 
world?”’ 

“Where does Mr. Lepel live, Cyntuy?”’ 
said Westwood siowly, as if he had 
not been attendivgy very much to what she 
said, 

Cynthia hesitated; then she gave bim 
Hubert’s address, 

Sbe knew that her father could get it 
eleewhere, and that it would only irritate 
him if she refused, Brides, she had too 
rhuch confidence in her lover to think that 
harm could comeot her father’s knowledge 
of the place in which 1 e lived. 

But she wasa little surprised wben ber 
father at once stood up and said, with his 
former placidity of tone— 

‘“‘Weil, then, my dear, I’m a-going round 
to look at Mr. Lepe!. I’m not going to 


harm him, nor even maybe to speak Ww 
him; but 1 want to bave a iittie look at 
him before 1 see you again And then i 
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may go out of town fora bit, There are 
one or two places I want to look at again. 
so you need’nt be surprised if you don’t 
pear from me again for just yet 
while, 1’11 write when I come back.” 

“Ob, father, you will not run into any 
danger, will you?’’ 

“Not abit, my dear, There’s not a soul 
on earth would know me now. Don’t you 
be afraid! 1°ll walk back with you to the 
gate, and then we’d better say good-bye. 
lf you want anything special, write to me 
—Reuben Dare, you know—at the address 
] gave you; but even then, my girl, don’t 
you mention names, It is a dangerous 
thing to do on paper,” 

“J’l1 remember,”’ said Cynthia, with un- 
wonted submissiveness 

They parted at the gate, and Westwood, 
without Jooking round, went some paces 
in the easterly direction which he had 
chosen to take, But all at once he heard a 
light footstep behind him, and a small 
gloved hand was laid upon his arm. 

It was Cynthia slightly flashed and pan- 
ting a little, her eyes unusually bright. 
She had run after him with a last word to 
say. 

Wether,” she said, ‘‘you will remember, 
will you not, that although I love him, I 
love you too?” 

“Do you, Cynthia,”’ said the man sadly, 
“Well, maybe—maybe,:’ 

“And that you are to take care of your- 
self for my sake?”’ 

“Eb? For your sake? Yes, my dear— 
yea,” 

“Good-bye, dear father!’, 

He nodddd simply in reply; but, as he 
pursued his way eastward, his heart grew 
softer towards his child and his obild’s 
lover than it would otherwise have 
been. 

How beautiful she had looked with 
those flushed cheeks and shining eyes! 
What was he that he shuuld interfere with 
her happiness? 

If the man that she loved was good and 
true, why should he not marry her, al- 
though he was a kinsman of the Vanes and 
the brother of & woman whom Westwood 
held in peculiar abhorrence? 

For accident had revealed to him many 
years before the relationship between 
Sydney Vane and Florence Lepel, and she 
had seemed to him then and ever since to 
be less of a woman than a fiend. 

Yet, being somewhat slow in drawing 
conclusions, he had never associated ber 
or ber brother with Mr, Vane’s death, un- 
til, in the solitude of his cell, he had 
laboriously ‘“‘pat two and two together’’ 
ina way which bad not suggested itself 
either to himself or to his defenders at the 
time of ths trial. 

He himself, from a strange mixture of 
delicate feeling and rough reserve, had not 
chosen to tell what he knew about Miss 
Lepel and Sydney Vane; and only when 
it was too late did it occur to him that his 
silence had cost him his freedom, and 
might have cost him bis life. 

He eaw it all clearly now. It was quite 
pilainto him that in some way or other 
Mr. Vane’s death had been caused through 
his unfaithfulness to his wife. ~ 

Someone had wished to punish him— 
sone friend of hers, some friend of Misa 
Lepel’s, 

hight enough he deserved to be killed, 
said Westwood to nimself, as he elabor- 
ated his theory. 

lfonly the slayer, the avenger, had not 
refused to take the responsibility of his act 
upon bis own shoulders! 

“Itonly he hadn’t been car enough,” 
Westwood muttered, to himself as he went 
along the London streets, ‘‘to leave me—a 
poor an, @common man, that only Cyn- 
thia loved—to bear the blame!”’ 


* * ® e * * 


Wh2n Hubert Lepel quitted Beecnfield, 
& sudden calm, almost a stagnation of in- 
\erest, seemed to fall upon the place, 

Mra, Vane was said to be “less strong” 
than usual; the spring weather tried her; 
she must be kept quiet, the Doctor said, and 
if possible, tranquil in mind. 

‘God bless my soul, isn’t she tranquil in 

mind?”’ the General had almost shouted, 
when Mr, Ingledew gave this opinion. 
“Whatelsecan she be? She haan’ta single 
thing to worry her; or, if she has, she has 
Only to mention it and it will be set right 
at once,” 
_ The village Doctor smiled admirably. 
He wasa pale, thin, dark little man, with 
Insight rather in advance of his actual 
knowledge. 

He would have been puzzied to say why 
he had juraped to the conclusion that Mra. 
Vane's mind was not quite trangail; but 
Qe was sure it was not. 

rOssibly he was influenced by the con- 
Vick Hal it ought not to be tranquil; for, 
course of his visits among the yillag 
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ert, he had heard some of the ugly rumors 
aboat Flossy’s past, which were more pre- 
valent than Mrs. Vane herself suspected 
and than the General ever had it in his 
power to conceive. 

“Well, sir,” be said—for Mr. Ingledew 
was always very deferential to the Sqaire of 
the pariah—‘‘what I meant was more per- 
baps that Mra, Vane requires perfect tree- 
dom from all anxiety for the future then 
that she is suffering trom uneasiness of 
mind at present. Possibly Mrs, Vane is 
a little anxious trom time to time about 
Master Dick, who is not of a partio- 
ularly robust constitution, or perhaps 
about Miss Vane, who does not strike me 
as looking exactly what 1 should call ‘the 
thing.’ ” 

““No—does she, lagledew?’’ said the Gen- 
eral, diverted at once from the consideration 
of bis wite’s health to that of his niece, 
“She's pale and peaky, is she not? Have 
you seen her to-day?’’ 

“H’m—not professionally,” replied Mr. 
Ingledew, rubbing his chin, “In point 
of fact, Mra. Vane intimated to me 
that Miss Vane had refused to see me—to 
see a doctor at all, I am sorry, for Miss 
Vane s own sake, as I think that she is 
not looking very well at present—not a all 
well,” 

“Tere she goes now!” cried the Gen- 


eral. “We will have her im and hear 


what all this is about, Enid, Enid—come 
here!”’ 

He had seen her in the conservatory, 
which ran along one side of the house. He 
and Mr. Ingledew*were sitting in the libra. 
ry, and through its half-open glass door he 
had caught sight of the girl’s white gown 
amongst the flowers, Sheturned instantly 
at his call, 

“Dia you want me, uncie?”’ 

‘“Oh—er—Mr. Ingledew——’’ 

“I understocd from Mrs, Vane,’’ said the 
Doctor, “that you did not wish f.r medical 
advice, Mias Vane.’’ 

Enid colored a little, and was silent for a 
moment; then she anszwered, in her usual 
gentile way— 

‘*] had some disinclination a few days 
ago to consult a doctor, and perhaps Mrs, 
Vane bas accidentally laid more stress upon 
my saying so than I intended. Bat I am 
quite willing—now—to consult Mr. Ingle- 
dew a littie.” 

She sank into a chair as if she were very 
tired, and for a moment closed her eyes. 
Her face was almost coloriess, and there 
were violet tints on her eyelids and her 
lips. 

Mr. Ingledew looked at her gravely and 
knit bis brow. He knew well that her ex- 
planation of Mrs. Vane’s words was quite 
insufficient. 

Mrs, Vane had sweetly and innocently 
assured him that she had begged ‘dear 
Enid” to see a doctor—Mr, Ingledew or 
another—and that she had firmly refused 
to do so, saying that she felt quite 
well, 

Enid’s report did not tslly with Mrs, 
Vane's words at all. The doctor knew 
which of the two women he would rather 
believe. 

Tne General walked away leaving the 
patient and the medical man together. 

At the close of the interview, which did 
not last more than a few minutes, Enid 
rose with a weary smile and left the room, 
The General came back to ingledew, 

“Well, Ingledew?’’—Mr. Ingledew look- 
ed grave. 

“{ should not say that there was any- 
thing serious,” he said; ‘‘but Miss Vane 
certainly requires care. She suffers trom 
paipitation of the heart and faintoess; ber 
pulse is intermittent; she complains of 
nausea and dizziness, Withou: stetho- 
scopic examination I cannot of course be 
sure whether there is anything organically 
wrong; but I should conclude—judging as 
as weil as I can without the aid of auscul- 
tation—tbat there was some disturbance— 
functional disturbance—o! the heart.” 

“Heart! Dear, dear—that’s very serious, 
in it not?’’ 

“Ob, not necessarily so! lt may be a 
mere passing derangement produced by 
indigestion,’ said the doctor prosaically. 
“] will come in again to-morrow and 
sound her. I hope it is nothing more than 
a temporary indisposition.’’ And so Mr, 
Ingledew took his leave. 

“Mrs, Vane didn’t want me to see her!’’ 
he said, as he left the house, ‘1 wonder 
why?” 

Meanwhile Enid, passing out into the 
hall, had been obliged to stand still once 
or twice by reason of the dizziness that 
threatened to overcome her. 

Sbe leaned herself against the wall un- 
til the feeling had gone off, and then drag 


ged herself slowly up the stair. She had | 
sufiered in this way only for the last week 


or two --since Hubert went away 





At first she bad thought that the warm 
spring weather was making her feel weak 
and ill; but she did not remember that :t 
had done so before. 

She had generally revived with the 
spring, and been stronger and better in the 
warmth and sunshine of summer, She 
could not understand why this spring 
sbould make her feel so ill. 

She went into her own room and lay 
fiat down on the bed. She had the sen- 
sation of wishing to sink deeper and deep- 
er down, as if she could not sink too 
low. 

Her heart seemed to beat more and more 
slowly; each breath that she drew was an 
effort to her. She wondered a little if she 
was going to die. 

Presently she heard somebody enter the 
room. 

She was not strong enough to turn her 
head; but she opened her eyes and saw 
her maid Parker standing beside her bed 
regarding her with alarm, 

“Law, miss, you do look bad!’ she 
said, 

Enid’s white lips moved and tears trem- 
bled on her eyelashes; but she did not 
speak. 

Parker, seriously alarmed, hastened to 
procure amelling-salts, brandy, and eau-ie- 
Cologne, and, with a few minutes’ care, 
these applications produced the desired 
result, 

Enid looked a little jess death-like; she 
smiled as she took a dose of brandy and 
.al-volatile, and moved her fingers towards 
the woman at ber side. Parker did not at 
first know what she wanted, but disoover- 
ed at last that the girl wanted to hold her 
hand, 

Contact with something haman seemed 
to help to bring her back from tne shad- 
owy borderland where she had been wan- 
dering. Parker, astonished and confused, 
wanted to draw away her hand; but the 
small cold fingers closed over it resist- 
leasly. 

Then the woman stood motionless, hold- 
ing a vinaigrette in her free hand, and 
looking at the pale face on the pillow, at 
the pathetic blue eyes which sought 
ber own from time to time as if in want of 
pity. 

Something made Parker’s heart beat fast 
and the hot tears come into ber hard dark 
eyes. 

She bad never felt any particular fond- 
ness for Miss Enid before; but somehow 
that mute appeal, that silent claiming of 
sympathy and help, made the woman who 
had spent the last few weeks in dogging 
her footsteps and spying out her secrets bit- 
terly regret the b:ndage in which her past 
lile had placed her, 

“Do you teel better now, miss?’ she 
asked, in an unusually soft tone, pres- 
ently. ‘ 

‘‘Yes, thank you, Parker; but don’t go 
just yew.” 

Parker stood immovable, Secretly she 
began to long to get away. She was afraid 
that she should cry if she stayed there 
much longer holding Enid’s soft littie 
white band in ners, 

“Parker,’’ said Enid presentiy, ‘‘were 
you in your room last night soon after i 
went to bed?”’ 

The maid siept in the next room to that 
of her young mistress, 

‘Yes, miss—at least, 1 don’t know what 
time it was.” 

“Jt was between nine and ten o'clock 
when I went to bed. Did you see any- 
body—any one all in white—come into 
my room after 1 was in bed? If your 
door was open, you might have seen any 
one pass,’’ 

‘Good, gracious, iniss, one would think 
that you was spesking Of a ghost! No, I 
didn’t see anybody pass,’’ 

‘‘] thought, perhaps,’’ said Enid rather 
faintly, ‘‘that it migbt be Mra. Vane com- 
ing to see how | waa, you know, She haa 
a loose white wrapper, and she often 
throws a white lace shaw! over her head 
when she goes down the passages.’’ 

‘*You must have been dreaming, missa,’’ 
said Parker. . 

She found it easier to withdraw her hand 
now that the conversation had taken this 
turn. 

‘‘] suppose I must,”’ said Icoid, in a 
soarcely audible tone. 

Then sne turned away her face and said, 
‘You can go now, Parker; I feel beer, I 
think that | shal! go tw sleep.’’ 

[TO BB OONTINUBD, | 
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Tax irresolute seizs with eagerness all 


overtures which show them two roada, and 
which, in consequence, do not press them 
wo CLOOSs. 
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Nothing is so good for an ignorant man 
as silence; and if he was sensible of this 


would not be ignorant, 


Bric-a-Brac. 


JHINESE Doc! ons.—The native doctom 
of China are to a great extent seif-consti- 
tuted. Any person who is in want of a 
livelihood, and who can read and write 
sufficiently well to be able to copy out 
prescriptions from a medical book, can set 
up in practice without fear of government 
or other interference, 

Smoke SIGNALS,—Indians are rising 
smoke to give signals to distant friends, 
A amail fire is startea, and as soon as it 
burns up, grass and leaves are heaped on 
thetop of it. Thus a large column of 
ateain and smoke risea, Hy covering the 
fire with a blanket, the "Indians interrupt 
the rising of the sinoke at regular inter- 
vais, and the successive clouds are used for 
conveying meanages, 

THEN AND Now.—‘“‘In 1816,” says a 
London exchange, “It took one bushel of 
corn to buy one pound of nails; now one 
busbel of corn will buy ten pounds of 
nails, Then it required (4 basbeis of bar- 
ley to buy one yard of broadcloth; now 
the same umount of barley will pay for 20 
yards of broadciota. itthen required the 
price of one bushel of wheat to pay for one 
yard of calico; now one bushel of wheat 
will buy 20 yards of calico.” 


OvgeR-SLEEPING.—To prevent over- 
sleeping, and thus risking the loss of their 
employment, the mail-carriers of Morocco 
resort to a unique and perilous scheme. 
They tie a string to one foot, and, as they 
know how longa yard or two will burn, 
they regulate the length of the string by 
the time they have to sleep, They light 
the string, which burns slowly; and, 
when the fire comes to their foot, they are 
painfully reminded that it is time to arise. 


Tux Rior-Lity.—A lovely tlower call- 
ed the rice-lily grows thickly in parts of 
south-weatern Georgia. 1t is extremely sen- 
sitive tothe light. The blossoms fold up 
in the night, but open in the morning. At 
night, when the lovely white blossoms are 
enfolded in their purple covering and the 
flowers are asleep, if a lamp is placed near 
them they will gradually open and turn 
towards it, If a strong light Is placed on 
one side of the case containing then, the 
ball of the bouquet that faves the lamp will 
be unfolded, while the other half that is in 
the shadow will remain tightly closed, 


ADULTEBATION OF JAM4,-—-Jama are 
adulterated by the admixture of inferior 
fruits, For instance, gooseberries are often 
added to raspberry-jam. Marmalades fre- 
quently contain apple-pulp, or even tur- 
nips. Ooloring-matter and artificia! fiavor- 
ingsare freely used. An ingenious indus- 
try goes on largely which is wholly 
unsuspected by the public, Raspberries and 
oranges, are purchased by the wholesale 
chemists and the juice extracted; then the 
pulp is bought at a low price by the manu- 
fecturer of cheap jams for flavoring, and 
placed in the market as ‘‘fine new season 
jam”’ or marmalade. 








THK ONLY ORNAMKN1,—-The only orna- 
ment worn by tue Chinese of the laundry- 
wen class is a wristiet, a polished translu- 
cent ring of white or greenish stone, just 
large enough to alip over the hand. They 
are quite expensive, ranging from $5 for an 
inferior dull white specimen to $50 for the 
green rings, that are the most highly 
prizsd. [ney must be entirely tree from 
imperfections and emit @ Clear, sonorous 
ring when struck a@ /ight blow. Some 
Chinamen never remove (heim from their 
wrists, thinking that they give increased 
strength to the arm, and speciinens dug 
from graves are most valued, as they are 
believed to be especially efficacious in 
warding off evil spirits, 


BENGAL SU PBRATITIONS.—Acoording to 
a paper printed in the annual report of the 
Bombay Anthropological Society, tre tol. 
lowing superstitions are current in Bengal: 
Shouting the name of the king of birds 
(Garuda) drives away snakes. Shouting 
Ram Kem drives away ghosts. Cholera 
that attacks on Monday or Saturday ends 
fatally, bat not cholera that attacks on 
Thursday. The flowering of bamboos au- 
gure famine. in fanning, if the tan strike 
the body it should be knocked thrice 
against the ground, When giving alms 
the giver and receiver should not be stand- 
ing on difierent sides of the threahoid, if 





a snake is killed, itshould be burned, for 
it is a Brahman. At night the words 
‘‘enake’’ and “‘tiger’’ should not ve used 
call them creepers and insecta Do not 
| wake up asleeping physician A morning 
dream always comes tO pass 

| without head gear Ww wrong 

haria against gboetea A Diack cat wit 


white tace la Very auspicious. 
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SWALLADWS. 


ay mUnmc iin. 
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The ewaliows Oy high, the swallows fly low, 
af ieummer winds come, aod summer days £0, 

' They are bullding nests ‘neath the cottage caves, 
They dream not of autumn or fading leaves. 
lhe soft showers are falling, the weet winds biow, 
Ihe ewallows fy high, the ewallows By low. 


Hat commer ls passing, aad golden sheaves 

Are whispering of winter aad withered leaves, 
The woodlande are ringing the whole day ieng;: 
lhe ewallows are singing their farewell song 
They stung of a land where they long lo be, 

(of endless sammer far over the sea. 


Yor spring brings the ewallows Lo last year’s neat, 

And world-weary hearts wander home lo reset, 

No bome Ike the old of sonshine and dew, 

No faces #0 dear and no hearts eo truer! 

Whenever, wherever my feet may roam, 

My heart turne with love to my childhood’s home, 
—— 
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CHAPTER VIII, 
*PVAIEO draws back her window-ocurtain 
| and surveys the gray aspect of Lhe park 
and fields in silent meditation, 

“Yon, I shall hunt to-day,’ she exolaims, 
with a sudden resolution, turning away 
from her inspection of the weather with # 
faint wigh, “I aim not going to jet the whole 
world think that 1 care fora man who is en- 

aged to somebody else, If uncle Kobert 
maginee that |—1 wasinfatuated with him 
he shall find cuthi# mistake, and under- 
atand once forall that | do not care any- 
thing for any man living. And as for 
(jueen Beas—well, I shall make a start at 
any rate, if it isonly toshow Major Leve- 
won thatl—I would not lower myself by 
riding one of his horses,’’ 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Misa 
Dudiey done her habit as quickly as posal- 
bie, and hurries down to b. eaxfast, 

Nbe is conscious of a feeling of intense re- 
lief as she enters the dining-room and dis 
covers that abe has just escaped encounter- 
ing both her uncle and Major Leveson, 
and, without their eyes fixed upon her,she 
finds iittie difficulty in answering the in- 
quiries after ber beadaché and in aeocount- 
ing for her speedy recovery. 

There isa general inove as the clock 
strikes ten and the sound of horses’ hoofs 
is heard upon the graveled drive outside; 
and Theo's beart nearly fails her as, in 
crossing the hall, she je suddenly brought 
face to face with Major Leveson. 

He isetanding beforethe fire witr his 
hunting-crop in bia Land, looking remark- 
ably well in his red coatand white leathers; 
but as he meets Theo's eye bis whole coun- 
tenance seems to darken, and, vouchsa- 
fing him only acold rega! inclination of 
ner head, she passes on. 

For the first time the girl is vaguely 
cognisant of a strange heaviness at her heart 
as she descends the wide atone stepa, and 
realizos witha peng that there is no ga'- 
lant Major there this morning to agaist her 
to mount, 

Her face does not wear its usual smiling 
exproasion; and old Peters, who has been 
waiting for her appearance with an air of 
suppreasea excitement, looks quite disap- 
pointed as she leta him assist her into the 
axidie without a word, noteven making a 
remark upon the beautiful thoroughbred, 
nor seeming to notice that it is not the horse 
ahe had expected to ride, 

Major Leveson, watching ber from the 
stepa, where he is ay, deeply en- 
grossed in pulling on « pair of new gloves, 
turns away with a grim smile, and, 
swinging himeelf into bis saddle, sets off at 
quick trot t 0 overtake the riders who have 
already started, 

Ho little imagines what tuinultuous feel- 
In # be rouses in the breast of the younger 
Mise Gore by riding up to her and keeping 
in close altendance until Woodville Farm 
in reached, where the hounds are meeting 
this morning; but he Is equally uncon- 
scious of the disappolntinent she feela when, 
in the midst of one of her most witty 
apeccies, she pauses to behold her 
cavailer’s eyes Axed attentive:y upon Theo, 
who has just come upon the scene, and to 
note the look of anxiety which crosses his 
face as her inare suddenly starts, swerves, 
and finally rears upon ber lind-legs ina 
manner which would undoubtedly unseat 
a jews €x perienced rider, 

He seems scarcely to hear what she is 
saying, answers her questions at random, 
and, when the *Yoicks!"’ of the bhuntaman 
rings oul through the dull, foggy atmos- 
phere, leaves her and ber orse w their own 
devices, and goes off ata gallop in the 
direction which Miss Dudiey has just 
taken. 

Theo hears the thud of hoofs behind 
her, and Instinct tells her that {tis Major 
Leveson. 

As tue hot blood mounts to her face she 
touches her mare sharply with ber whip, 
and feelsa desperate longing to increase 
the distance between them. 

Her efforts are successful. After gailop- 
ing across (wo fields she finds she is ahead 
both of Leveson and Jack Gireviile; and she 
is mnaking boldly fora high, formidable 
looking fence, wit the proud consecious- 
ness that she is loading the field, when the 
sound of hoofs grows suddenly more dis 


tinct behind her, 

“Stay, Mies Dudley! Do not attempt that 
hedge—you can never do it!”’ 

Theo conse the voice, and realises only 
too well the necessity for that caution; but 
in her present reckieus state of mind the 
peremnptoriness of his tone only serves to 
goad her on, 

With set lips and a smile of the most tn- 
tense scorn, she gives one disdainful glance 
in Major Leveson’s direction, and then 
sends her mare flying over. 

“There,” she murmurs to berself, as in 
the nost providential manner she comes 
down safely on theother side —“he will 
know for the future not to speak to me like 
that!’’ 

Aud, conscious that Leveson is follow! 
her every movement with an expression o 
the utmost annoyance, she tightens her 
reins, and, utteraly regardiess of the roll- 
ing eyes and excitable condition of the 
mare, lets her go galloping off again at 
full speed. 

It was growing late; the last fox has 
been killed, and the hunters are turning 
their faces towards home, 

“We have had a ,” mays the 
Honorabie Augustus Craven, as he, Theo 
Dudley, and two or three other guests stay- 
ing at Chandos Court wend their way 
slowly along @ narrow and exceedingly 
atony lane. 

They aii agree enthusiastically except 
Theo, who scarcely seems to hear the re- 
mark, 

In apite of the fact that she has kept up 
with the hounds to the lastand has taken 
the fencesina manner which even ber 
dear Rob Koy might have been preud of, 
her day had been a mistake—a complete 
and most signal failure, 

“J do not know how it is,’”’ she thinks to 
herself. ‘I tancy I must be tired of hunt- 

Yetl enjoyed itso much on Tues- 
day.’’ 

ind. asthe memory of that ride comes 
back to her, a strange mist rises before her 
eyes —a inist which eflectually obliterates 
the landscape from her view. 

It im altogether an unfortunate momuent, 
Whether it isthat that particular part of 
the road is exceptionally stony or that Theo 
cannot see what she is doing, she does not 
know; vut it happens thatall at once— 
without any waruing whatever, her mare 
stumbles, and, before she has time to ool- 
lect her scattered senses, falls heavily to 
the ground, 

In an instant Theo has sprang from the 
saidie; and the inare, withouta struggle, 
has started to her feet again, but not before 
the stones have cut two fearful gashes 
upon ber knees, from which the blood 
is trickling in a most foreboding man- 
ner. 

There isan ominous silence, They all 
stare at one anotherin dismay, as if all 
ay of speech has wholly deserted them, 

hey look from Theo tothe mare, and from 
the mare to 'Theo, 

Theo however is the first to recover her- 
self, Sheshakes her head asshe sees the 
two unsightly gashes, strokes the sleek 
arched neck tenderly—caressingly, and 
then breathes a sigh of relief, 

“Oh, how thankful [ am it is not 
Thundercloud! I could never have looked 
Sir Jaines in the face again.”’ 

‘“*‘What ado you mean, Miss Dudley?’’ 

The question comes from Augustus 
Oraven, . 

“Only that hethinks #0 much of Thun- 
dercloud—he is a thoroughbred, you know; 
and this one is —well’’—comprehensively— 
“he wld me himself she had broken her 
knoes twice before.’’ 

“But, Miss Dudley—surely vou do not 
imagine you have been riding Queen Bess 
to-day?’’ 

Theo starts, draws her breath sharply, 
turns deadly pale. She gazes wildiy at the 
animal before her, at the sinall lean head, 
at the long arched neck, then at the 
slender legs; and for the first time a suspi- 
clon of the truth dawns upon her—a suspic- 
ion that almoet stuns her, 

‘“I]—] don’t understand,’’ she faiters 
growing pale. “If you say this is not Queen 
Beas, then who is it?” 

“Do you not know, Miss Dudley?” gaspe 
Craven in the greatest consternation. 
“Why, she le (irace Darling, Mejor Leve- 
sons crack hunter!’’ 

Theo receives the information in silence, 
She seems almost paralysed, and, as if for 
support, places one hand upon the loosely- 
hanging reins, 

Then, a8 she slowly realizes the truth, 
sbeturns round quite angrily upon the 
sinall group, 

Why had not somebody told her—why 
bad not some of thein given her a hint 
when they saw how ignorant she was? At 
least Peters ought to have done so—Peters, 
who had helped ber to mount so suillingly 
that morning. 

“Never mind, Miss Dudiey—do not 
trouble yourself about it!” says some one 
consolingly. ‘Jonsidering it is you, | 
will be bound that Leveson will never say 
a word,” 

Thefunwitting thrust plerces Theo to the 
heart. Considering itis she! Ah, how lit- 
tie they know—how little they guess at the 
error under which they are laboring! The 
suggestion inaddens her when she recalis 
to her mind the cold contempt with which 
she has treated him during the day and the 
look of diagust which came into his face 
when she #0 recklessly ignored bis warn- 
ing. 

A feeling of despair comes over her, 
W hat coula be have thought of her for rid- 
ing his hunter, beautiful Grace Darling, in 
that mad, headstrong fashion; and, worse 
eUlli, what wlll be think now when be sees 
those k neea? 

it is somewhat mud-stained 
ng Theo who, half an 


weary-look 
nour iater, enters the 








hospitoble doors of Chandos Court. Her 
habit is splashed, her once bright boots are 
caked! with mud; and, as she ps into the 
bright light of the large oak-panetiled hall, 
where a huge fire is roaring up the chimney 
in cheerful defiance of the fog and gioom 
of the December afternoon, her tace looks 
deathi 6. 

Pale erenchutely upon the threshold, 
she pases her hand across her eyes 
with adased gesture,and then glances 
wildly towards the red-costed figures 
lounging by the fire. 

She dreads the meeting with Major Leve- 
son, and longs fora few minutes’ respite, 
Yet, she thinks, what good would it do if 
the minutes were hours—even days? The 
news would bejust as difficult to break 
then as it is now—matters would still be 
exactly in the sane position; and Theo be- 
gins to think the sooner the whole thing is 
over and done with the better. 

“Ab, there you are—you have come at 
last! We were beginning to wonder what 
on earth had befallen you.”’ 

But Theo myo | hears Sir James's 
greeting—she is ly conscious that an 
one is speaking, for at that moment tnere js 
a footatep upon the stairs—a footatep that 
sends the biood inacrimson tideto her 
cheeks; and, with a feeling of utter despair 
ashe suddenly realises that the disastrous 
moment has arrived. 

Major Leveson comes slowly down the 
stairs, his hands in his pockets, his bead 
bowed; and not until he is close at Theo’s 
side is*he aware of the presence of that 
slight girlish figure in the well-fitting 
habit. 

Then he looks up abruptly, but is about 
to on without a word, when Theo, 
after a momentary hesitation, makes a 
quick movement towards hiin, an expres- 
sion of deepest misery on her face. 

“Wil oy stay forone moment, Major 
Leveson?” she exciaims, ber heart almost 
failing her as she notes the unmistakable 
frown that is contracting his brow, ‘‘I—I 
want to speak to you.’’ 

“To speak to ine?”’ he echoes in a tone of 
amazement, which even the chilling polite- 
ness of bis manner fails to conceal. 

‘Yea, to you. The fact is, 1—I1——”’ 

She turns away with a sigh, her lips 
quiver, the hunting-crop in her hand falis 
with a clatter to the ground, 

“1 do not know how I can tell you,’’ she 
continued, ‘but 1 have had a dreadful 
accident!’ 

“And you—are hurt!” 

The Major haa stepped forward to pick 
up the whip, but he suddenly stops, and 
looks anxiously at Theo’s white face, 

“No; 1 am all right—worse luck!’’ she 
responds lugubriously. It is Grace Dar- 
ling.”’ 

“Grace Darling!” he exclaims, 

*“Yos, Grace Darling,’’ answers Theo, in- 
tently studying the}fastenings of her glove. 
“She—she—has broken both her knees!’’ 

Theo raises her eyes shamoefaced!y to the 
red-coated figure before her, and then 
leans back heavily against the rail of the 
staircase to await his wrath with an air of 
resignation and despair. 

ajor Leveson received the news In per- 
fect silenco; he hears the words as in a 
dream, 

There is a terrible pause, a pause which 
seems like hours to Theo as she stands 
without stirring or moving her gaze from 
the rug at her feet. 

At last the Major speaks. 


‘0 she has broken her knees,’ he says 
in an odd constrained tone, and with a 
curiously changed and ominously calm 
manner, ‘How did it bhappen?’’ 

“IT cannot think; it was all over so 
quickly,’’ replies Theo in a low distressed 
toner “The road was very bad; there was 
a great many stones; [——” 

“Oh, yes, 1 see how it was,” interposes 
Leveson brusquely—‘'I understand exact- 
ly! But pray do not apologize’’—with a 
sceptical smile—“] am not at all astonish- 
ed. I had an idea this morning that you 
bad ,.made up your mind to oring her to 
some untimely end.” 

“Major Leveson’’—Theo stares at him in 
blank astonishment—“what in the world 
do you mean?’’ 

“What do I mean?” shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘Only that I expected as much: 
1 knew you would have some such an 
accident.’”’ 

He speaks carelessly, indifferently, yet, 
as he does, he recoilects with a sharp pang 
of remorse that itis his peautiful mare 
whose ruin he is so lightly discussing— 
Grace Darling, whom he bel veined above 
everything else, 

“All day I noticed you riding recklessly, 
as if you did not care what happened. More 
than once I feit inclined to speak, for you 
own sake as wellastor Grace Darling’s; 
but, after the way Pe disregarded imy 
warning about that fence you insisted up- 
on taking, I came to the conclusion that it 
was better to hoid my tongue, And now” 
—bitterly—‘‘Il suppose I ought to be thank- 
tul that you did not kill the poor creature 
outright.” 

“How can you say such athing?’’ cries 
Theo with sudden vehemence, tears of 
rage starting from her eyes, ‘Do you sup- 
pose I knew for one moment whose horse 
it was I] was riding?”’ 

He laughs ironically. 

‘Is it possible forme tosuppose any- 
thing else? Grace Darling is not 80 ordi- 
nary-looking that she might be Gasily 
mistaken.’’ 

“No; but for all that I did mistake her,”’ 
answers Theo, her voice trembling with 
anger, “or you may rest aeurred”—with 
anemphatic stamp of her foot—“had my 
life depended upon it, 1 would not have 
ridd6n one yard upon anything that belong- 
ed to you.’ 

Just at this the 


moment Honorable 





———+ 


Augustas Craven appears smilingly upon 
them, 

“Ah, there you are, Mins Dudley! I have 
come to fetch you to have some tea; it is 
waiting inthe drawing-room, and [| am 
sure you must need acup to fortify you 
after tue stirring events you have passed 
through. Hallo, Leveson, what have you 
tosay to the news?’’—significantly, and 
screwing his glass into his eye. ‘Ve 
littie 171] be bound. It was lucky Miss 
Dudley was the delinquent. But, stay— 

ou are not going, surely, Miss Dudiey? 

ou will have soine tea?’”’ 

“No, thank you; I do not want any,” 
she repiies, turning abruptly away. 

“Not want any?”’ echoes the Honorabie 
Augustus, gazing incredulously from the 
rapidly retreating figure to Leveson, who 
has turned his back towards Lim, 

And all at once the young man realizes 
that his remarks have not been altogetier 
a propos. 

“A screw lose somewhere,”’ he mutters, 
‘“Cartright will lose his bet after all!” 


A bright wood fire is burning in the 
smoking-room of Chandos Court, light 
ing up the ancieni oak furniture and dark 
wainscoted walls, and casting a cheerful 
glow a po the large arin-chair where 
Major Leveson, thoroughly wearied out 
witn his long run with the hounds, is sit. 
ting with a cigar between his lips and his 
legs crossed, gazing moodily at the flames 
before him, 

“What a fool I was! I might have 
known there was some mistake,’”’ he mut- 
ters, watching the blue wreaths of smoke 
curl up lazily above bis head. ‘“‘Why did 
I speak to her as I did?”’ 

A soft knock at the door disturbs his re. 
flection, and, in answer to a decidedly 
annoyed ‘Come in,’’ Theo herself appears 
upon the threshold. 

The muddy habit has been replaced by 
a dainty weil-fitting gown, the disordered 
locks aré lying in soft pretty curls upon 
her forehead, and her cheeks have regain- 
ed their usual delicate color. § 

“I beg your pardon’’—hastily removing 
the cigar from his li Leveson puspes 
back his chair and rises to his feet, “Did 
you want me?’’—in tones of frigid polite- 
ness, 

“] am sorry to disturb you, but I shall 
not be a momen‘—I have only come’’—she 
hesitated slightly—‘'to speak to you about 
Grace Darling, ana to give you this’’— 
glancing down at the paper in her hand, 

‘*There is nothing more to be said about 
the mare,” returns the Major, with an im- 

tient gesture, ‘Pray do not open the sub. 

ect again.”’ 

“f shall not trouble you more then a few 
minutes,” answers Theo, her eyes flashing 
ominously. “1 have only come to say that 
—well, that, when the accident happened, 
I felt perfectly hopeless of ever being able 
to repay you for poor Gracie—of course I 
know how valuable sne is—but I have 
found a way out of iny difficulty; at least, I 
have come tothe conclusion that, as we 
stand with regard w the terms of Colo- 
nei Leveson’s will, it isin my power, and 
mine alone, to give you your share of his 
fortune. Had we done as I wanted it 
would have been settied long ago; but any- 
how it is yours now, for 1’”’—she speaks the 
words with an eftort—'‘I refuse to marry 
you!” 

Major Leveson is completely dumfound- 
ed; Theo however is quite herself, 

‘*That is all I have .o say,” she adds com- 
posedly. “Here is the paper I have signed, 
Will you take it?’ 

He thrusts the proffered paper aside 
indignantly, and in a moment recovers 
himself, 

“You refuse tc marry me! Good heavens, 
what do you mean?’’—with a harsh mirth- 
lesa iaugh. “Surely there is sone inistake! 
The lawyers will soon find something to 
quibble over; you cannot refuse an offer 
which bas never been inade,’’ 

“Then, if there is any fear of the legality 
of the aftair, for goodness’ sake make the 
ofter!”’ cries Theo, readily accepting the 
challenge. ‘Make it now if you like, You 
need not be afraid; ny answer is here; you 
can see for yourseif before ‘you ask me, It 
is signed with my name in fall, and not all 
the judges and juries in England could up- 
set 1t.’’ 

Her tone, the very indifference of her 
manner 6xasperate him, Heturns delib- 
erately away, and walksto the other end 
of the room, 

And yet, ashe stands there, a terrible 
feeiing comes over him. Is this to be the 
termination — is he really to hear her re- 
fusal thus? itis impossible. He glances 
swiftly at the slender graceful figure, and 
then, witha sudden uncontrollable tm- 
pulse, returns recklessly to her side, 

“You tell me to make you an offer—to 
ask you to marry ine, Theo”’—he seizes 
ber hand, and holds it tenderly, passionate- 
ly—“‘it isthe one question 1 have been 
longing to ask you for days. My darling,! 
love you, wiil you be ny wife?’ ‘ 

At his wordsa deep flush crimsons Theo's 
cheeks, and her heart begins to beat furi- 
ously; but hastily withdrawing her hand 
from she answers lightly— 

“That will do splendidiy; but you need 
not overact the part—there is nobody listen- 
ing unfortunately.’’ - 

“Theo do you want to drive me mad 
Cannot you see that I am in earnest?” be 
exclaims. ‘You know—you must know 
how much I iove you—that I have only 
been waiting for an opportunity to ask you 
to marry me; and now answer meé,’ he 
says, in low excited tones. ‘,For Heaven’ 
sake give me some hope!’ 

She boldsa up her head and looks stead 
unfi nebingly into Lis eyes, 

‘This is your answer,’ sne returns wil 
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a slight tremor in ber voice, as she unfolds 

the paperand holds it towards him for in- 
pection. 

. He takes it up and, without one glance 
at the contents, filugs it into the very heart 
of tne fire. 

An expression of dismay dawns upon 
Theo’s tace as the bright flames immed- 
jately reduce ali her careful composition 
tw ashes, 

“Why have you done that?” she cries, 
turning with indignation upon Major Leve- 
son asthe last blackened fragment floats 
up thechimney,. 

“Why?” 

He iaughs disdaintully. 

“Do you suppose | care for you #o little 
that i could ever toucha penny of the 
money which I should gain only through 
your refusal to marry me? No’’—curtly— 
‘if you refuse I refuse also, and my uncie’s 
fortune shall be squandered for ali the in. 
terest | take in it.’ 

He folds bis arms and stares fixedly at 
the fire. 

Theo breathes witha sigh, and glances 
towards the door, 

Evidently Leveson detects her thoughts, 
for be instantiy turns and faves her with au 
air of resolution, 

“Miss Dudley, we are not to part like 
this! A moment since, when I asked you 
to marry ine, you imagined I was merely 
playing # part in order to wake the whole 
thing legal; but surely you cannot be so 
ignoiant of my real feelings, for you must 
kuow thati have loved you passionately 
ever since the night when [| first met 

ou.” 

‘*You loved me!’’ echoes Theo mechani- 
cally, though once again her heart begins 
to beat wildly, in the most exasperating 
manner, “What do you mean? It is im. 
possible—you cannot!’’—in a strange bitter 
voice, 

‘“Jimpossiblel How?” 

‘“Htecause 1 know you care for someone 
else. Onoe or twice of la e 1 have heard ru- 
more, and quite recently | wastold that the 
reason you had given tor refusing to have 
anythiug todo with that ridiculous will 
was that you were either iu love or engaged 
at the time.” 

She pauses to see the effect of her words 
for, contrary to her expectations, Leveson 
has stood perfectly silent, listening to her 
accusations without attempting to raiss the 
slightest disclaimer, 

“Of course, knowing this,” she ae ng 
with a feeling of growing depression, 
can only concinde that you are not satis- 
fied with half Colonel Leveson’s fortune, 
and, in order to get the whole, have made 
up your mind to throw over the other girl 
and—well, to marry me,’’ 

“And do you reaily believe | am such a 
scoundrel, Miss Dudley?” inquires Leve- 
son in such @ reproacbful tone that Theo's 
eyes instantly droop before his clear and 
searching gaze. **Do you not know me bet- 
ter than to think me capable of such & mean 
action?’’ 

Her only answes is asigh, 

‘“Theo’’--drawing a step nearer t& her-- 
‘is 1t true—do you really think so badly of 
me as all that?’ 

“What could 1 think?’ she falters. “It 
was ny uncie who wold me, who said you 
had given that resson to him, so that, if I 
am to believe you’’--with a slight break in 
her voice--what about uncie Kobert? You 
cannot both be right,’’ 

“Well, you have certainly logic there; 
but 1 am afraid it will not bold water this 
time, for your uncle is right also, I con- 
fess I did tell him that there was somebody 
6ise in the way, and it is true—there was! 
I was in love—desperately in love—with 
‘Miss Hardcastle,’ Theo dearest’’—smil- 
ing and holding out his hand to ber—“do 
you believe me now?”’ 

‘Relieve youl” she echoes, studying the 
buckle on her shoe, 

““Yos; but ali I ask of younow isto put 
6 Out of my iisery and say ‘Yes’ for the 
second time to ‘Young Marlow’'!’’ 

As he speaks he gazes down at ber with an 
expression of such desperate pleading in 
his eyes that Theo instinctively raises ber 
head, and, forcing herself to iook into bis 
face, lets her lips reiax into a sweet irresis- 
tible smile, 

“Yes, Istbat all | need say?’”’ 

Sbe laugiis, Lesitates a moment, aud then 
siips ber band into the one held out to 
ber, 

“1 concocted my refusal most carefully, 
but it never entered iy head to think over 
an acceptance.’’ 

“Then do not trouble yourself in the least 
please. ‘Yes’ is quite enough, 80 long as it 
is *Yes,’”? 

“It is really too dreadful!” declares Theo 
with a frown of perplexity. ‘“! shall never 
baveany opinion of myself again. It is 
scarcely half an bour since] entered this 
room with the full inteution of blankly 
refusing you, and just to think bere I am 


She snakes her head. 

“Accepiing me,” puta in the Major 
aliueediy. “But tell me, darting’’—witu 
sudden ionderness—“do you really care for 
me?’’ 

“Care for you! Ah, if you only knew bow 
‘iniserable 1 have been, because 1 thougiit 
you did not care for me!” 

Theo made the admission somewhat re- 
luctantiy. 

“And had it not been for that accident to- 
day osither of use would have been any 
the wiser even now. (race Darling down 
not Know whata good turn sU6 Las doue 
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8use l shall value 





broken knees more highly than any other 
horse in thestables She shall have the 
most luxurious loose-box that we can 
sibly provide for her, and, unless she 
chooses, shall never be asked to do a stroke 
of work again,’’ 

“And you wiil never twit me when 
you see those dreadful scars upon ber 
knees?’’ 

“Never!”’ he answers,'bending to kiss the 
pretty upturned face, ‘I shall be proud of 
them!"’ 

[THE BND.] 
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OF CAT AND DOG, 








f vas vA VOCEES bull terrier of mine, 

m by name, possessed, at any rate, 

one weakn and this exhibited itself 

iu ap extreme dislike to all cats but our own 

—an aversion, indeed, which at times was 

apt to lead to very serious conflicts of lan- 
guage, 

Sam’s per sleeping place was in a box 
or kennel in the back kitchen; and here he 
delighted toroll up with acouple of tor- 
toiseshell cats on top of him or nestling be- 
tween his paws, 

In the house, in the parlor or drawing- 
room, or @leewhere, he would heve noth- 
ing todo with them, and he ate their meat 
and drank their milk with all the greed a 
dog could show, 

When Sam, in defending a neighbor's 
children, with whom he nad formed a 
friendalip, from the attack of a savage 
brown retriever, got sadly bitten in the 
thigh, our cats licked the wound and pos- 
sibly assisted it to heal. 

Three or four days latter, Sam accompan. 
led the samechildren and their nurse in 
an afternoon stroil into the country and to 
take tea at a farmbouse, 

Foolish, foolish dog; acat lay in front of 
the fire, and Sam frightened it into run- 
ning upthe chimney, much tothe detri- 
ment of the cakes and toast which were to 
serve for the frugal repast, Still, there is 
little or no enmity to be feared between 
cat and dog whed they are properiy brought 
up togetner, 

The dog may be a little jealous at times, 
and the cat reciprocates this by a display of 
spitefulness, but both will prove forgiving, 
and feed from the same dish. 

Two dogs would not do tbe latter, unless 
such soft-hearted little things as Italian 
greyhounds, toy spaniels, and pugs, The 
Japanese pug or spaniel isa great petin 
this country, though extremely rare ana 
diffiicultto obtain; and so is the Siamese 
cat, which isthe bandsomer animal of the 
two, and more in reality Jike an ordinary 
page pug dog than the Japanese variety 
8. 


The Siamese cat is ashort-haired creat- 
ure, and wheu tn fall condition, rese:mbies 
in texture of coat something between the 
seal and the rabbit. 

The color tsa brownish fawn, approach- 
ing that of a pug dog, and especialiy when 
the pointers are black smut, as they should 
be in the best specimens, 

The Siamese catis an aflectionate ani- 
inal; an ornament to the house, but not so 
good a “imouser’’ as our own tabby. 

At the recent cat show,two or three hand- 
s0m6 Specimens were shown, and here, tov, 
were three or four ordinary cats bigger than 
a good-sized terrier—one of them (the win- 
ner) 25\b. weight; but the second prize ani- 
mai proved actually the bigger cat, for, 
though scaling but 24\b., he was not nearly 
so fat as the winner, snd a man with a very 
red face, and short and stumpy in appear- 
ance, toid me, if fattened properly, this 
23\b, welght cat could be made to weigh 
quite Z81b. 

W hat a monster! 

A nice sized terrier is aboat 17ib. weight, 
and there are little mites of toy dogs weigh- 
ing only 2 lb. 

Why sucu big cata would scrunoh them 
up like they would a rat or mouse, 

So, after all, dogs have not all the 
strength on their side. 

Performing cats are not often seen, 
though performing dogs are common 
enough, Pussy is not easily made amen- 
able to discipline. 

lt can be taught to jump through a boop 
or over your arm, but refuses to leave these 
elementary stages for the work required at 
a bigb school, 

Even canaries, tosay nothing of parrots 
and cockawos, learn various tricks better 
than the cat does, 

However, various audiences have been 
recently more or less delighted in witnes- 
sing a number of trained cate porform on 
the tight-rope, and go through other teats 
in a creditable inanner—ut least, creditable 
for a cat. 

Dogs would do the work better, and I 
heve seen # goat walk across a tight-rope in 
quite as artistic a fasuion. 

Of late years the “professors”? who edu- 
cate dogs and appear in the circus and 6lae- 
where, bave provided a “clown dog,”’ 
which, generally rather odd in appearance, 
fyliows close at the heels of his manter 
cleverly reproducing the fests nis kennel 
companions go through, running back to 
nis cuair or pedestal immediately the “pro- 
fessor’s’’ eye resis upon birm., 

Cats bave borne the reputation of being 
abie to forecast earthy uakes, but even this 
valuable and absolutely unique power does 
not appear to bave saved them from being 
ollered as sacrifces tO proupiliate HOME 
pagan deity. 


This was being done in one country, 
whiist in anotner they were bLelng wor 
shipped 

18 legend is that fr I 
“ re ( rpus Ublristi Gay su he } 
”AY I the . niry wrat 4 
hoa liing nes K@® achniid Cie al 
y ex vbited in a magnificent shriue, 





Every knee was bent, says the chroni- 
cler, every hand strewed flowers or poured 
incense, and the poor cat was treated as 
the god of the day. 

But when the ‘sstival of Nt. John came 
round, on Deo. 27, a reversal met grimal- 
kin, fora number of cata were procured, 
— in a wicker basket.and thrown alive 

nto the midst of a huge fire kindied tn the 
public square by the bishop and his 
clergy. 

Hyinna and anthems were sung whilst 
the cate were burning, and priestsand peo- 
ple marched in procession in honor of the 
sacrifice. 


Uate are su to have a dread of 

pe + this ia in a degree mere sup- 
t ° 

I have found more cats out at night time 
wuen the ground is wet and rain falls than 
when all ia dry. 

Some cats have been fond of going down 
to the river, paddling in the shallow water, 
and catching fish, and Pussy isa very fair 
swimmer woen misfortune makes it neces- 
rom 4 for her to show her powers of nata- 

The 

Dogs have been trained to go intothe wa- 
ter and seize fish; but they did so by order 
of their master,and not of their own know- 
ledge and to gratify the appetite, as is the 
case with piscatorial cata, 

We all know the fate of tne poet’s cat, 
whe came t0 an untimely end whiist en- 
desvoring to take the gold fish from a bow! 
of water, 

Then, when the dog is dead, his skin is 
required for many purposes, 

ried and inflated, it is much in demand 
by fishermen, especially off the Ncotoh 
coasts, to be used as floats in conjunction 
with their nets. 

When dogs are given asa marriage por- 
tion they prove interesting; so, at any rate, 
the young ladies of Manchbooria think. 

Here a maiden with a drove of cattle and 
a couple of dozen dogs is supposed to be a 
mreat catch for the Manchoo fortune- 
hunter, 

The dogs are fed and weli cared for un- 
til winter approaches, when they are killed 
for the sake of their skina, which the in- 
habitants wear to keep out the cold, 

Somehow or other there has always been 
more superstition connected with cats than 
with dogs. 

For instance, a witch would usually take 
the form ofa biack catifshe could possi- 
bly do so, and pussy would sit alongside, 
and, purring, enjoy the companionship of 
the evil spirit, whilst in asimilar presence 
the dog’s hairs would stand onend with 
fear, and he curl upand tremble, 

Even the most ferocious watch dog in the 
district would cower and whine in the pre- 
sence of one from the land of spirits, whilst 
the cat would giadly weloome tne evil 
visitor. 

At least such was the belief in country 
places. Atthe present day tho visit of a 
stray black catto a household is deemed 
exceedingly lucky, especially if he takes 
up his abode there, "5 

Why the oat should be black | cannot tell 
especially when all 7 y lead us to be- 
lieve that cats of that dark hueare always 


evil. 
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PAWNBROKING IN PAKINS. 





In Americathe needy man who wishes 
to raise a loan on his watch, his overcoat, 
his boots, or his bed clothes betakes him- 
self to his “uncie.’’ 

In France he goes to hia “aunt’’ (or ‘*mae 
tante,”’ as Parisians express it) who, be- 
sides being equally obliging, is .ess extor- 
taonats in her charges for the accomimoda- 
tion. 

Hare the rate of interest on sinal!l loans 
is 25 ner cent, per annumn; in Fran’eé it is 
only 7 per cent. ; yet the business upon the 
whole, is better managed and the aflair is 
not only self-supporting but even profit- 
able, 

The inatitution of the Monts de Piete, or 
official pawning establishinents, of Paria, 
is not of a very old date It owes its founda 
tion, in fact, to Louis X VI, and to Lenoir, 
his Minister of Police, who seemato have 
borrowed the idea from Artois and Fian- 
ders, where something of the kind had pre. 
viously existed. 

But indirectly, the !dea came originally 
frown italy, where, in 1462, simonk, Barnabas 
of Terni, persuaded some rich people of 
Perugia to eptrusthim with the adiminia- 
tration of a sum of money, to be lent, upon 
security, to the very poor. He called this 
tund Monte de Pieta, or ‘‘charitabie bank ;"’ 
henoe the French name with which every 
one is fauliiar. 

Following his @xainple, the Franciseans 
6stablished leading funds ail over italy. 

Louls X V1.’s letters patent, founding # 
Mont (@ Piete in I’aris, are dated December 
“th, 1777; and to some extent, their pro- 
vis.ous remainin force till this day, al 
though their operation was Interrupted for 
# tine after the Revolution, 

Tne Revolution !ooked with no favor np- 
on pewnbroking, and disoouraged = the 
operations of the Mont de Piete; but Kona- 
parte stringently pul down all the greedier 
usureré in Paria, and not only renewed the 
letters patent of 1777, but ordained the for- 
mation of six Draocn esteblishuients, so as 





to do away with any 6xcuse for the services 
of go-betweens, who bad previously under 
taken, fora consideration, tue p.edging of 
articles belonging Ww people who happencd 
tw live a distance from the Kue du Varadin, 

Phe undertaking has ever sines grown, 
and has generally urixhed, | t bine | 
bed ita ups and downs, sod i t “ar 
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Publique, the official organization for the 
relief of poverty. 

The very poor complain of a modern rule 
which directa tho officials to lend no sums 
of less than three francs; the general pub- 
lic complains that, in ite excessive anxiety 
to be on the safe side, the Mont de Piste 
now only lends a ere? emall sam 
on even a valuable pledge, and that,!n oon- 
sequence, many pledgers go to private 
usurers and are terribly feeced by 
them. 

Yet another charge is that the refusal of 
the Mont de Piete to lend a fair sum on an 
article has led to the establishment of an 
extensive trade in pawn tickets, and that 
the ultimate effect of this trade is to gradu- 
ally ruin the poor, 

A proposal has of late been made to au- 
thorize the Mont de Viete to lend up to 
nine.tenths of the actual appraised vaiue 
¢ : pledge, and this will probably be car- 
ried, 

Money for the operations of the institu. 
tion is raised by the issue of bonds, which 
are redeemable in three months, six 
months, or a year, and which beer interest 
at the rate of 31 2 per cent. 

Many saving Parisians have all thelr cap- 
ital invested in these bonds, which they re- 
new from time to time, as may be neces- 


“ 

he ownership of objects offered in 
pledge,and worth over twenty francs, has to 
be vouched tor; and thustne Montde Piete, 
to a great extent, avoids becoming tho re. 
ciptent of stolen gooda, 

Pledged articles are dealt with much to 
they are here, « counterpart of the pawn 
ticket being affixed to them, Kut there Is 
a rule tothe effect that all onjectsa worth 
over Oifteen frarnos, must be sealed up ere 
they are packed away. 

At the branch establisbinents business is 
done publicly. Only at the head office is 
there a private room for shamefaced 
pledgera who do not desire to have thoir 
doings known to all the world. 

Piedges are now sold only at the expirs 
tion of the fourteenth month, if then re 
maining unredeemed; and the pawners 
aro first, in all Cases, warned by letter that 
the sale is imminent, 
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Some “INNOUBNTS" AT HomMs,—Not so 
very ivug ago tuere inignt have been seen 
In nearly every town a stout representative 
ofan unfortunate class of persons who were 
variously called “fools,’’Sor “naturals,” or 
“innocenta.’’ Curiously enough most of 
them belonged to the male sex. 

So far from seoming tobe half witted 
gone of these ‘fools’ were notorious for 
their ready wit. 

Tako for example, the tollowing anecdote 
of daft Wiil Hamilton, of Ayr. Tureo 
young ladies were standing on the banks of 
a frozen loch, debating whether tho too was 
strong enough w bear them, when one of 
them, seeing Will close by, suggested that 
he should be requested to walk on it first, 
and he was asked acoording|ly. 

“Though I’m daft,’’ repiied Will, “1’u 
no iil bred; after you, leddies!”’ 

‘This was siiaply perfect. ‘The sanexst por- 
gon in Coristendow couldn't exceed tie 
quasi-polileness of it, while it conveyed a 
stinging rebuke ofan inoonusiderate pro- 

wal, 

The fame of Jamie Fieeman, the Laird of 
Udny’s “fool,” extended far beyond tie 
vounda of Aberdeenshire, In fact judgin 
from the many weli-authenticated tustancos 
of his powers of repartee, hin piace would 
seo to be wlth the wits of his oountry 
rather than with its ‘fools,’’ 

One day Fleeman found a horseshoe, and 
shortly afterwards the Key. Mr, Cragio, of 
St. Forgus met hii. 

Holding up the shoe, quoth Jamio 

“Minister, can you tell ime what this 
ie?’’ 

“That you fool,” repiieod Mr. (Craigie 
“that’s a horseshoe ’’ 

“Kh?” rejoined iseman; ‘sic a blessin’ 
as it is to be weel learned! I couldna’ tell 
whether it was # horae’s shoe or « mare's,”’ 

However, Jamie generally showed to 
much loss advantays., ile was once lying 
by the side of the Ythan, basking in the 
sun, when he was accosted frou: tue Opp >- 
#16 bauk by the Laird of Waterton, whuu 
it is bul fair to say he cordially de- 
Lostod, 

‘Tue laird wanted to know where the ford 
was safest, and Fieeman maliciously dl 
rected hii Ww the deepest pool in tne river, 
in crossing which alerwwn was nearly 
drowned, 

Wheo he reached the other shore he 
came up, drenched to the skin and alinost 
volcoless with rage, and charged Jamie 
with a deéliberate stlempt w drown 
hilua. 

“f,o0k bere, laird,’’ wes the unabashed 
reply, “I’ve seen the yeoms and tie 
dyeoucis (ducks) cromiu’ tuere hunners 0’ 
Umer, uu Ll’ sure your boree bas langer 
legs Luan the dyeucks or tne woos either.’’ 

Hogg reletes anu auiusing story showing 
how daft Jock Amos parried # question 
which he didn’t care to answer, Jounin 
aud «a oountry wouanu were talKing Blot 
their ages Une day, Wueu the valor inguir 
od -- 

“Hoo auid will ye ber’ 

“Ou, | diuua ken,'’ was the reply, it 


wed wkeo awiser head thau wine to wil 
that.’’ 
“10's a queer thing,’ responded the 
wir, “tual Yo dinusa nen Lous 1 
“*) BOL WOeG, Li x ee. oe i i miti 
‘ ‘Aft 


Lurtiied Jock, **1 
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FOR YOU AND ME. 


BY niva. 





The years are going fast, my love, 
The years are going facet, 

And many griefs have been thy lot 

lo make thee seem what thou art not; 
Sill dear to me, while life shall last, 

Wil be thy own sweet self, my love, 
Will be thy own sweet self, 


And though we twain should ge, my love, 
Aad though we twain should go 

Along life's path till many years, 

Or flower-strewn or bathed ip tears, 
‘Twill ever be, we both do know, 

A kiss for you and me, my love, 
A kiss for you and me. 


FROM THE DESERT. 


Br Ss. D. BHAVILLABD, 








OHA) TERI, 


] EVER, Aline, my dear, never! I will 
\ die aa I have lived—an honorable gen- 
1 tleman. Sit down and answer their 
wher, Say that Mr. Trefusis refuses, and 
bide them to do their worst. No, 1 was tor- 
getting; 1 u.ast write. Oh, If only my boy 
were bere!’’ waiied old Mr, Trefusis, as be 
wrung bis trembling bands and wistfuliy 
looked through the diamond-paned oriel 
window on the dreary landscape. 

All without that met bis weary eye be- 
tokened nothing but dismal wreck—the 
shattered remnants of a once busy, pros- 
perous past, 

A gaunt and s.nckeless chimney-shaft 
reared ita blackened ooluinn in sbarp oon- 
trast to the snow oovered waste aroudd, 
while the once trim buildings around it 
were in sordid and dreary ruins, 

Skeleton rafters protruding from dis- 
inantied roots, sashiess windows, jagged. 
edged doorways, massive cranes with bro- 
ken cheina bright with red rust bangin 
from ther, raitied and oreaked in the chil 
neoa-breers, 

Mounds of slack and refuse, piles of 
broken wagons with wheels uppermost, 
and rows of dismantied cottages, showed 
where an abandoned Oornish mine bad 
one echoed the throbbing of machinery,the 
clank and *jaug of metal, and the hum of 
puay men, 

A broad causeway winding down the 
preciplious cliffs ied to the bleak seashore 
afew hundred yards off, the rails on which 
the ore-laden wagons bad run heavily 
down lying twinted and distorted in every 
direction on thé tmoss-covered stones, 

On the beach, by the rotten and decayed 
wharf, where thecrowd of shipping had 
once been moored, lay two or three half- 
subinerged barges in the little bay which 
wae surrounded on all sides by tron-bound 
cliffs descending sbeer into the sea, their 
bases honeycouwed by the sea into numer- 
ous Caverns, stretching in some cases far 
into the interior, and whiob seemed aa stern 
barriers to guard from the outside world 
the knowledge tial Wheal Kegot bad ever 
existed, and that its owner, Trefusis, bad 
ever torn their metal entrails as fercely as 
éver the valture did Prometheus, 

That letter offends my sight, dear,” said 
Mr. Trefusis, as he slowly turned his head 
fromthe window, “1 wiil not answer it 
now; do not touch it; lake tne tongs and 
burn it. No, stay,’’ he added hastily, 1 
will not have even the vilething in the 
house,”’ as Aline stooped to pick up the 
heavy, old-fashioned tongs that rested on 
the ancient andirons in the tiled fireplace, 
and where « massive iog was slowly 
smouldering and occasionally sending a fit- 
ful light through the gloomy room, “Ring 
for Garth, and forgive me, dear, for being 
80 croas,’’ 

With a loving cry she ran to him, and 
drew bis kindly grey head caressingly to 
her bosom, 

*Unole, darling, you are never cross, 
Your Aline loves you with all her heart. 
Don't worry about the vorriil letter; see, 
now, Garth shall throw it away.’’ 

She ieaned down and kissed him, ber 
long golden hair mingling with bis snowy 
locka, 

They formed a pretty picture as the danc. 
ing firelight glinted on the mingled silver 
and gold on Aline’s fresh cheek, pressed 
lovingly against his careworn face, her arm 
oarressingly round him, and haifsupport- 
ing bim, as he leaned back in the quaintiy 
carved old Oak chair. 

They wereaions in the world, and ali in 
all W each other, Eighteen years before, 
bis penniless and widowed Aline 
Copiestone had with her dying im- 
plored him to take her four-year-old dangh- 
ter to his home, and the then wealthy 
inine-owner bad accepted the trust, 

Nor for one moment bad bheever regret- 
ted it; himself a widower with one son, 
Allne bad grown up dearer and more be 
loved every year by both, and her sunny 
presence ligbteped up the gloomy mansion 
and, as years rolled on and she became the 
inistress of (he house, her loving tact was 
ever used to bindthe affections of tather 
ana son. 

Hoth had had fiery tempersand unenb. 
dued passiona, inherited from their Pt cet- 
c.4D sucestora, who in the romote pa*t nad 


li@ied with the anment Celts of the Casel. 
terides for their wealth of copper and tin, 
aud bad latermarried amongst therm, 
heir coal-bieck hair and ewarthy skins 
ntrastex eharply with Aline’s golden 
bair aud (6ép Diue eyes, inberited from ber 
Saxon ancestors on her father’s aide. 
Both bov, ber cousin, and she were per- 


fect types of human beauty, and the rug- 

miners in the old prosperous days of 
mime used to watcn them with adimir- 
ing _— 

“You have been wore than a daugbter 
to me, Aline, dear,’’ he said, as he twined 
his trembling fingers in ber sunny bair,and 
drew her gently down tohim, “Do you 
know it issix years this morning since 
Bob left us?” 

“I remember,” she said. 

As if she couid ever that day!—the 
fierce quarre: between and son, the 
bitter words, old Trefusia ordering him to 
quit bis sight for ever, that he disowned 
bim, and ercornfally telling him to eniist, 
and never return, added with a sneer, 
“uniess be came back single, repentant, 
and with a fortune.” 

Bob had been d at first, but 
had at length blazed out in a eee equal 
to his fatber’s and left with bitter and <de- 
fiant words; and ber uncie had come in 
with stern set face, aud forbidden his name 
to be ever mentioned again. 

Asif she could forget, when she had 
loved Bob with all her woman’s beart, and 
till bis last visit to London, bad ail ways be- 
lieved, from a thousand countiess trifies as 
light as air, but to her gentle, trusting 
mind confirmation strong es proof of holy 
writ, that she was loved in retarn! 

“{ remember, uncle, dear,’’ shesaid geut- 
ly once more, as oid Trefusis gat gazing in- 
to the fire. 

“Did you ever xnow why be left us?’’ be 
continued wistfully, “Did you never 
bear from him? You loved him I know, 
dear.’’ 

“I loved him better than my life, uncie,’’ 
she said. “I have never heard any- 
thing, and you have never told me.” 
“Ketter not, better not, my pretty,’’ hoe 
added abeentiy. ‘He was an honorabie 
lad; | was bareb and cruel, but oh! it wasa 
sore disappointment tome, He broke all 
my hopes, Since ther, dear, you know 
that, if 1 did wrong in driving him away, I 
have suffered sorely. Troubles have in- 
deed, come thick upon me, but, like Bob, 
l have keptthe old motto of our house, 
‘Honor aboveall,’ That reminds me, dear; 
ring for (iarth.” 

An elderly serving man with kindly, 
worn face, in asuitof faded livery, noise- 
leasly opened the door and waited his 
master’s commands, 

“Take that letter, (jarth, and scatter it to 
the winds, it is a letter from that vile crew 
demanding money, and offering me ten 
thoasand pounds in cash for Wheal Bagot, 
and that they will cease persecuting me any 
further if 1 accept, and givethem the title 
deeds,” 

“Offer your Honor ten thousand pounds 
for Wheal Bagot!’’ exclaimed the old ser- 
vitor, who had formerly been cheif captain 
inthe mine, ana whowilth bis wife and 
sons were the sole retainers in the establish- 
iment. 

“Do the folks know there’s a fault in the 
seats, and that it is five years since we got 
ashilling from it? Why, there is not fifty 
tons of metal in the whole mine,” he con- 
tinued warmly, as hia mind ran rapidly 
along the mies of disused corridors and 
ae 

“Do they know vour Honor has ruined 
yourself seeking for the faultand sinking 
fresh shafta in every likely place, and pay- 
ing allthe hands full wages too, till they 
got fresh employment, and—and—and all 
tnat?’’ he exclaimed, as recollection after 
recollection pressed on him, 

“Oh, yes, they know all that,” said Mr, 
Trefusia, 

“Then, your Honor, sakes alive, why 
dou't they be after oflering ten thousand 
pounds for a few miles of useles¢ sea rock 
and @ bit of barren moor?”’ 

‘Because, Garth, they want to use the 
old name, and mine as a director,and bring 
outa limited liability company, and sell a 
couple of hundred thousan unds worth 
of rotten shares to the British public, and 
ruin the sharehoiders, as so many iike them 
have done, ill the name of Oornish mines 
is cursed, No, a thousand times no!’’ 

‘The swiudlers!”’ ejaculated Garth, who 
was as honest as bis master, and who alone 

with his wife and family bad clung to nim 
in his ruined fortunes. 

“Give methe letter, sir,’’ be went on, 
‘and I will scatter it tothe four winds of 
heaven, or, better still, sir, 1 was just com- 
ing into tell you; ask Captain Cracken- 
throp to anawer them; he is riding over the 
moor and coming here.”’ 

-“Tom Crackenthrop!’’ exclaimed Mr, 
Trefusis kindiy: ‘I can guess what brings 
him here to-day. We have known him 
now for some time, ever since bis regiment 
was sationed at the depot; it has not need- 
6d much penetration to see his feeling to. 
wards you, thougu / must contess,’’ he ad- 
ded with a wan emile, ‘‘at firet | thought it 
was love fur scientific chess wit) me that 
brought him here so often. Weill, well, 
dear, he is well spoken of; be has very lit- 
tle money besides his pay, but he is a good 
led, and atrue Engiien yenatieman, and a 
queen couid wisn fur notuing better i don't 
tnipk,”’ 

‘Bat, uncie dear,’’ said por Aline, half 
laughing, halfcrying, ‘‘you ure givicy me 
away ina burry; | am eure Captain Crack. 
enthrop has pevereven +poken lw me of 
such a tuning, and besives, dear, you 
kvow I love Bob only, and al ways wiii, ang 





*“*My loved one,’ said ber uncie, asa 
eshede of pain passed ovor his features, ‘at 
ne time it wasthe dearest wishw! iny 





heart that you and Bob sliouid have ma 
ried, but it has been decreed otherwise 
We are very poor, | have only this 
ruined bouse and that bisac and us » 
noorw ie@ave you. Gob, for aught we 
know, is dead; in the course of a very feu 
years you will beasione in the world; that 


Tom Crackentbrop sbould ask you to be 
his wife ismy best wish; and, dear a | 
biemsings shall reston you both, And 
do not wonder,” he said lovingly, “at bis 
searching for my little violet who bas 
bloomed unseen solong. You are very fair, 
dear pet.’’ 

And indeed she was fair, taking the word 
as beauty not coler, Somewhat above the 
middie height, straight as a palm tree, 
siender asa willow branch, graceful asa 
fawn and almostas shy, she was one of 
those women to whom poeta write sonnets 
and musicians dedicate nocturnes; one of 
the women who make brave men braver 
still, and weak one yet more self-indulg- 
ont. 

In her character thetwo main streams 
of womanly feeling ran side by side; the 
gentiest and most captivating reliance on 
those who were her superiors by age, sex, 
or condition; and tbe power of self-sacri- 
fics for love. 

Weak ww the strong, and strong only for 
love, ber love was whoiehearted, passion- 
ate, unselfish, and pure as flame is pure, 
She looked at him with startled eyes, while 
shedimly realised what he hud been say- 
ing. 

Several times on the occasions when 
Captain Crackenthrop had calied she had 
found berself wondering as to her feelings 
towarda bim, and had eoch time as resolute- 
ly throst the thoughts away as treasonabie 
tothe memory of the lost cousin she bad 
loved so dearty,—and who, just before his 
quarrel that day with his father, had told 
her that she, and only she, had been the 
woman be bad ever truly loved, but that 
she was to forget him for ever. 

“My best wish for you, Aline, my be- 
loved,” be had sald bitterly, ‘‘is for you to 
be happily married to some good man, and 
tw torget that Bob Trefusia ever exist- 
ed." 

These bad been his last words as be went 
for the last time from the house and 
met his father on his way from the 
mine, 

Aud now ber uncle was saying the same 
thing. 

“Let me think for halfan hour, uncle,”’ 
abe cried, ‘my head is in a wbirl.’’ 

Ronning lightly up the broad old stair- 
case she ran into her room and threw her- 
self across her bed, pressing her hands on 
ber buruing forehead and, poor child, try- 
ing to untangle the tangled skein of her 
thoughts. 

She had no mother nowto advise her, 
nothing but her own womanly instincts. 

“Did she love Tom Crackentbrop?”’ she 
wondered, 

She bad felt pleased and gratified at the 
inany little attentions and kindness he had 
shown her, and the air of kindly deference 
with which he bad always been wont to 
treat her, 

Bat then again, there wae her uncie get- 
ting older and more feeble every day; and 
it was ber place uuder her uncie’s super- 
vision, to look after the once large conser- 
vatories and greenhouses in which old 
(iarth and bis sons labored to send up the 
eur!y fruits and vegetables to the London 
warkets-—and the furnaces of which they 
fed with the props andtimber from the 
miles of disused workings—from the pro- 
cesds of which her uncle and she drew their 
cule lacome, 

S.e could not leave him, Then sgain, if 
juarried, could she not increase his income 
fur bim perhaps? and the poor unsophisti- 
cated child lay there tanglipg ber sunny 
hair and vainly trying, as tens of thousands 
have tried before, and tensof tbousaads 
will in ages to come, to puzzle out t: e com 
plicated problems ,,which the stern reality 
of life is tor ever placing before ua, 

“Mies Aline, dear, the lunch is on the 
table and your uncleis asking for you,’’ 
said the old housekeeper, Garth’s wife, as 
she |looked into the room where Aline was 
sitting up looking the picture of dire per- 
plexity as she rubbed her eyes, 

‘“Saxes alive, my dear,” sue said, “how 
you have rumpled your hair, and the Cap- 
tain downstairs too! Come here, dear,’’ 
and, with motherly care, she sponged tne 
flushed fece with cold spring water and 
fastened up the rebellious tresses; ‘there 
now, you look as you snould,”’ 

If Aline had been a man she would have 
said, “Oh, well, 1 shall just let things 
slide,’’ 

Being only an inexperienced girl, she 
gave a littie sigh and a kiss of thanks to the 
old housekeeper, and followed ;her meekly 
dewustairs with no clearer or more definite 
ideas in her pretty little head than ane had 
Kone up witn, only with a vague general 
sense that things were “just horrid,’ 

Her uncie was already seated in the old 
arm-chair atthe table, which was spread 
with good Cornish fare, plain and homely, 
but good—a bam, a couple of roast fowis, 
home-baked bread and home-inade butter, 
a cheese, wild honey from the moor, and a 
vunch of hothouse grapes and some freshly 
out flowers in honor of their visitor, with a 
oottie of rare old claret, one of tne few bot- 
tles reinaining in the once well-stocked 
cellar, and a jug of bumiming ale, 

‘“‘My dear, Captain Crackenturop ia raven- 
vus after his wintry ridé across tue woor, 
Cowe and welcome him,” chirped her un- 
cle, a4 she Bhyly entered and glanced up at 
thé brown eyes, looking down on her, as 
ais face lit up with pleasure at seeing 
ier, e 
She could not help returning hie kindly 

ok, af Tom Crackenthbrop took her 
iittie hand tu his great brown one and pres- 


84d it, 


denly received orders to leave Piymouth 
in a day or two,en route for the Soudan, 
Of course, a4 you know, we expected to be 
sent to Egypt, but this notice is exceedin,. 
ly short.’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ said old Mr. Trefusis piti- 
fully, “Lam grieved; I want to consult 

ou 80 much—thbat strong claret has got in- 
my old head,”’ he said, as he presmed hi« 
thin band against bis brow. 

“Aline dear, show Captain Crackenthrop 
the conservatories while I have my nap,and 
after wards give us some tea, and then my 
head will be clear to talk. Not so young as 
1 once was,’’ he continued sadly, 

“Yes, uncle dear,” said Aline, running 
up to bim and tenderly taking bis arm. 
Captain Crackenthrop made good use of 
his opportunity, and when old Mr. Tre. 
fusis awoke later, Tom was Aline’s aftan- 
cied lover. 

“W bat, Tom!’ said the old gentleman, “it 
is too good to be true! 1am glad! Heaven 
bless you both!’’ and he shook him warm- 
ly by the band, 

“Come now; dear lad, sitdown and we 
will haveachat, I may say, Tom, I have 
longed for it,”’ he continued with the kind- 
ly garrulity of old age, “forl have often 
thought of what would becomeof my be- 
loved girl when I! am gone, My poor boy 
Bob, he is worse than dead to meé, for, if I 
only knew the worst, then my mind would 
be at rest concerning him. I have often 
teld you how he left ine, but I have never 
toid you the reason wiy. I should like to 
tell you now and ask your help,” he said, 
with the pleading of helpless oid age. 

“Do, my deer old friend,’’ said ‘'om af- 
fectionateiy; “1 trust, please Heaven, you 
will soon bave me asason toreplace the 
one you bave lost. 1 am listening.”’ 

“In form you are different, but in your 
disposition you are thesame. He was the 
soul of honor, affectionate and good. After 
he left Oambridge and became manager of 
the mine, be was still the same unsop)'sti- 
cated kindly lad, and it was my bese wish 
he should marry bis cousin —but it was not 
to be. The change came. He went to 
London on business connected with the 
mine; hecame back gloomy and distrait, 
and 1 could see his heart wasno longer 
with us, Agsin and again be went to L n- 
don, 1 could not at first, later I would not 
try tocontrol him, And then, six years 
ago to-day, I learned the terrible truth. On 
hie firet visit to London he had gone with 
ouragent woone ofthose leading Music 
Helis, On the stage was one of those heart- 
less women who are born to bethe curses 
of men. The giamor of her presence, for | 
learned she was very beautiful,” ne added 
sadly, ‘captivated wy poor iad; he nung 
about in the vestibules till she came into 
them to receive the adoration of her adm!ir- 
ers, Utterly abandoned, beartiess and 
mercenary, she found himan easy prey. 
She soon learned he was the son ofa 
wealthy Cornish mine-owner—sbe had 4 
solicitor in her pay--and--I need not 
lengthen the story--uy poor Boo married 
ber. The solicitor found out that he was of 
age, and that his late mother’s property 
vested in the mine came to him on cowiog 
of age. He signed the settiements that 
were drawn up, without reading them, | 
would gladly lieve; and I received tue 
news in the shape of a letter, demanding 
on her bebalt a third share of the mine,and 
full accounts. Then cawe our quarrel and 
parting. In two years she had sqaandered 
every shilling; the ore in the mine failed. 
And at Jast what 1 had foreseen happened. 
lu response toa letter from me, refusiag 
her money, for which she bad always 
writien in Bob’s name, she told me jsering- 
ly sue had deserted him, and that he had 
followed my advice and enlisted. But, at 
ali events, we were at peace till to-day, 
when I received a letter from the solicitor 
demanding imaginary arrears on her behalf 
and that the mine should beturned intoa 
Limited Liability Company, to pay their 
joint demands,’’ 

Worn out with talking, he lay back ex- 
bausted in the chair. 

“Never!” said Tom. “I am going 
London to night to settle my littie property 
on Aline, my solicitors shail protect you, 
as I am sure they can, from what you tell 
me; and, my dear old friend, { promise 
you, if ever it lies in my power, your son 
shall come back to you.”’ 

“I believe all you tell me,’ said old Tre- 
fasis, “Go now, my boy, and Heaven 
biess you. Something tells me, 1 know 
not how or where, that you will oneday be 
the good spirit ofthe house of Trefusis. 
Good-bye!’”’ 

Aline met him in the hal! and they walk- 
ed down to the gates, where Girtn’s son 
was holding bis horse, 

Snow had fallen during their bappy ™o- 
ments in the conservatory, where Aline 
had given bim a moas-rose bud, and had 
shyly accepted nim after telling him of her 
love for her lost cousin. 

The line of coast ran shining into azure 
airy distances, ascrystaliinein aspect as the 
pale gold moon above them; tue sow clat 
clifis, washed by the dark green of the 
Winter sea, with brows and peaks snowing 
ghastly against the diagy sky beyond,stod 
boldly out In lowering sombreness, 

Tbe sands stretched brown and hard to 
the curl of the olive-colored surge, 4, 
|.den witn wrack and seaweed, it rolled 
sluggishly in, the salt of them welting the 
snow quickly, whilet what that had ieft un- 
finished the crawling tide was comp/eting 
ja, 

Every element seemed at peace, ye! 








; 


Tne warmth of your uncle’a welcome, 
t.98 ( opléestoné, bas quite thawed the cold | 
fits ie, 16 said, smiling, sshe held 
tr bend, as if loth to part with it. 

iam sorry—that I cannot stay very 


ong,’’ he said after |luuch. ‘‘We have sud- 


romebuw tve true spirit of repose we 
wauliog. 
Tom and Aline’s minde alike seem 
| troubled by a sense of fi. ct—the BI 
along the white spectral line of coast seen 
ed scarcely lees defiant than would 0 
noise of the thunder of the breakers,spurn 
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ed by its iron foot, when they soreamed 
and roared in the caverns beneath them. 

‘Farewell, dear,"’ said Captain Cracken> 
throp, as he clasped her in bis arms; ‘‘{ 
hope soon tocome home again and ciaim 
you as my bride.’’ 

‘‘Yes, dear one,” said Aline, as she lock 
ed up in his eyes, the love-lignt shining 
in them. 

‘Captain,’ ssid Nurse Dorothy, as ane 
nervously plucked at his coat, ‘it is time 
for you to go; the trolls and pixiesaye love 
a gallant gentleman—see, the white rea fog 
is creeping Over Bagot Moor—it is danger 
ous to stay.’’ 

Tom sprang into bia saddle and, and 
atocpipg down, pressed one kiss more oa 
the ups of his betrothed, Tbe horse bound- 
ed forward, and tney were lost to sight ia 
the shadowy mist, 





CHAPTER II. 


{ AND, sand! to the west, as far as the eye 
cuuid see, nothing but a yellow sea of 
, ) sand quivering witb beat asthe sun 
cat ferceiy down on it; tothe east alsu e 
dieary waste of sand terminating in series 
of !ow sandy mounds which at varyin 
heights undulated across the arid plain; u 
wards the south the sandhills forming the 
horizon of three-fourths of the landscape tiil 
the :ast billocks had gradually drifted level 
with the piain, and left notaing but the in. 
terminab.6 vista of the doxert veyond,. 

ro the north, at about two miles distance, 
a cobain of red mountains rore abruptly 
frou the desert, shadowilees, bare, and tree 
less, while tae outlines of a soiltary ruined 
Moslem to.wb at the spur of one of the rocks 
atood out white and sharp tu the clear air 
ofthe desert against the dark red back- 
ground. 

Situate about midway between the red 
mountains and white sand-hills lay a 
British carap or zéreba, its front facing the 
desert, its rear to wards the mountains, form- 
ing a square equally fortified on all sides 
Av intervais round the cawpa cobain of 
double sentries were posted, their white 
tunics and helwets showing out vividiy, 
while their bayonets glanced in the sooroh- 
ing sun; its rays striking obliquely across 
the plain asit siowiy sank towards the 
misty hor'zon, aud veating down on the jit 
tle Outpost, showed every detailin strong 
relief. 

It shone on the ramparts of baga of sand 
with the broad, deep trer ches outside, the 
white baggage wagons iuterlocked on the 
parapets, tn0 spaces beaeath them filled 
with more sanubags, the triin rows of white 
tents inside the zereba ranged in symmet- 
rical exactitude, thetwo larger paviilon- 
shaped cnes showing tho hospita, and of. 
ficers’ quarters, 

A few cificers’ chargers pawed the loc se 
sand with restiess hoofs, and rows of drome- 
dsries and camels, each tethered to its 
picket, were being watered by some of their 
swarthy attendan's, while others under the 
shadow of the neighboring wagons were 
preparing their meal of rice and dates, 

All betokened soldieriy alertness and 
discipline, The sentries on tne ramparts 
stood like statutes, occasionally peering at 
toeir distant comrades on the plain as if 
they were looking for some long expected 
signal, 

‘Tne men noton duty were gathered ia 
knots and groups earnesily talking in low 
tones to each ower. 

Something weird and uncanny seemed 
to brood over the little cainp. 

Most ofthe meén bad afar-away look in 
their eyes, as of men who saw desth in the 
not distant future, a look such as is seen on 
brave men’s faces ic suipwrecks wuen the 
captain bas said, “The ship must strike 
BoOon.’? 

Others, with more reckless but still sub 
dued de:neanor, were amc king and loung- 
ing about, and resting In tne snadow of the 
wagons; otbers again, though not on duty, 
were closely examining their weapons, 

The horses whinuisd and inovod restless. 
ly and nervously; the dromedarics and 
camels swayed uneasily with a montoncus 
motion from jide to side, and grunted and 
moaned occasionally a8 if tudy scented 
blood and death ia the wind. 

There was no burry or duetisor excite- 
mentinthe camp, All was qaietana still 
a8 the grave, 

In one tent a grey-haired Soots sergeant 
had gathered a liltie group of earnest 
Worsb) ppers; in others sume were talking 
in subuued murmurs, and bere and therea 
soldier was seated looking ata ietler or 
pbotograph. 

Toe angel of death was even then spread- 
ing bis Wlugs Over that litte outpost, and 
every eoldicr knew it. 

Lips might have flioched and grown 
tighter, cueeks migot have blagcued Jor & 
moment, eyes migit bave ilwhed for s 
second when the news Came iu an hour be- 
fore, but now no sigu of fesc or disms 
could be tracedin tne bLumoplest Brivish 
soldier there, 

Tne group of friendly natives sat fn one 
corner of the camp, in the calin apathy that 
their belief in Kivumet bad made s cond 
bature, jisiecing toone Of tueir number, 
who trom his tong and gestures might bave 
been a professional eastern storyteller 
crooning out some tale from the “Arabian 
Niguts,’’ instead of giving therm intel livenos 
of such a nature tust they knew that day’s 


Bun waa the ixet they suould ever lock on 
aA living en 
“Give the tute: preter some water,’’ said 
the eider of thetwo ¢ffiters who in full unl- 
form were seated in tne pavilion teut,wh cn 
Bhowed, by @ erim- ¢ sign fosuting 
. fe sop sad 
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His blue lips could hardly frame the 
transiation to the sentences spoken to bim 
by the leader of the three men who stood 
just within the tent door, and who looked 
-~ listless unconcern at him. 

atient, grave, aud indifferent, the 
stood there, clad in white burnooses A 
ample turbans, their brown bodies naked 
except where their loin-cloths wra 
tightly round their waiste were intertwined 
with sliver belta, 

They looked totally indifferent to weari- 
ness or pain, as their keen, diack, glancing 
eyes pasned resticealy from one person to 
another, but esch held his right arm bent 
at'fily upward, while the bloody bandages 
Wrapped round the stamp of each showed 
where the band had been shorn off at the 
wrist, 

Tne two cfficers looked sternly at the in- 
terpreter. 

“Now, dragoman, at what time does 
Rao Fayed say the sheiks are going to 
actack?’’ 

“Two hours after the rising of the ore- 
scent moon, perhaps before,’’ stammered 
the dragoman, 

‘I think, Lieutgnant Farquhar, we need 
not detain these poor Friendlies any longer; 
we have ail the iniormation they have 
brought, and they oan tell no wore than 
they know.” 

“Bid them go to the hospital, dragoman, 
and, orderlies, go with then, poor fellows, 
and see they have every comfort their 
religion will allow them to accepi.”’ 

With a courteoun bow to their poor maim- 
ed allies, who coald only look respectfully 
at the cfficers in return, as it is the greatest 
insult a Mohammedan can show to salaam 
with his ieft hand, and tbeir right hands 
had been cut off by the enemy, they order- 
ed the interpreter to accompany them. 

A grey-beaded old sergeant closed the 
flap of the tent, and then stood guard at 
the entrance, and the two officers were left 
alone, 

“We have got to die today, Uracken.- 
tbrop,’’ said Lieutenant Farqubar. 

‘Yes, dear Farquhar,” said the older of- 
ficer kindly. 

‘Give me your hand, Tom,’’ said the 
young Scotchman; ‘‘we have always been 
chums, and you have been so good and 
kind teaching me aoidiering, and now it ell 
goes for nothing—we’re just to be killed at 
the outset,’’ 

‘Nay, donot say for nothing, my dear 
boy,’’ said Tom Crackenthrop in «a gentile 
voloe, 

“Show me when tbe last time ocomes— 
and itis very near now—that you are a 
brave soldier, and I shall know that what 
littie 1 have tried to teach you has not bec n 
lo vain; remember we have the men to set 
an example to. Oome now, time is short 
and we bave much todo, Sergeant,” cal- 
led Tom Crackenthrop, ‘‘oowe in.’’ 

The old soldier entered and saluted. 

“You have heard, sergeant, what the 
friendly natives have told ua.’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ impassively said the ser- 
weait. 

“The men bad better have their meals 
now, See that the sentries are changed fre- 
quently and their water canteens well 
supplied.” 

‘I'be sergeaut saluted and retired. 

“Now, Lieutenant Farquhor, I intend to 
send two men for reinforcements, [ 
know,” Tom said, as the other ¢ fficer was 
about to speak, ‘that it is uséiess; they 
could not reach us till long after all is over, 
but it is our duty to leave nothing undone 
that fore-thougnt can be supposed todo, I 
bave already chcsen a man from my com- 
pany, you will now select 4 man from yours 
to accompany him, if not both, one may 
escepe—they will carry duplicate des- 
patenes. You, my dear boy, will probably 
nave afew me esto send, Copy this 
official despatch Iam writing, then goto 
your tent, select vour man, write your let- 
vers, and wait till I send for you, which 
will be very soon. You must choosea man 
who can ride well.”’ 

**{ shail choose my foster-brother, Angus 
MacCreagh; many atime at my father’s 
moanse we have ridden my Galloway ponies 
together. The blacksmith’s daugater’s eyes 
would be wet did be not return, and he can 
te\l them we died doing our daty,.”’ 

“Here is the letter,’’ said Tom, 


T. General Sir Henry Frobisher, C. B., 

Commanding Her Majesty’s Forces, 

‘The Camp, Soudan. 

Asreba No, |., Desert Outpost, 
Augst lo, Is5—, 

Sir,--l have the honor W ir form you tnat 
at noon this day three natives of the force 
ot Friendites ander my command, who:n | 
had sent forward into the desert for 
information, bave retarned after three 
days’ avsence, They report having been 
surprised and captured by the nead sheik, 
Av-dei-Hamen, who, after detaining them 
untii his plana were completed, cut off 
their righ. hands and sent them back two 
ocr camp, They farther repor. that the 
sheik haa been nade aware Of this outpost, 
and that a force variously estimated by 
them at from 1500) to 23000 men bave 
bven surrounuing the cawp. The 
leading from this side of the desert through 
the mountains bave been already secared 
by the sheik, and we are now completely 
environed. ‘The forces under my command 
are two cow panies, one of the Cornish and 
the other of \ne Highiand Keygiments, and 
a sinall fores cf tbe Friendlies, toe whole 
uumber of fighting men (exclusive of sick ) 
inen. I 


at iny disposal being “) wouid 
respectfully request tla rélniorcements be 
senta e, The sbeik has sent ime word 
160 rrie 66 that 
s to attack night, and tha aw 
arter ree pect! y rec : | 
al Percivailand Private Angus 


6 bearers of these despatch 





ea, for promotion. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, your obed- 
ient Servant, 
THOMAS CRACKENTHOR?P, 
H.M, Cornish Regiment, LI. 
Captain Commanding Zereba No, |. 


‘Copy that, Lieutenant Farquhar, and 
select the two best horses we have, Have 
them got ready at once and brought here. 
I will send for you shortly.” 

Lieutenant Farquhar saluted and with- 
drew. 

“Farewell in this world, Aline, my be- 
ioved,’’ moaned poor Tom Crackenthorp 
when be was alone, as he pressed the with- 
ered mosa-rose she had given to hia lips, 
“Farewell, dear; I will still try and be 
what dear old Trefusis call me, the 
good genius ofthe bouse of Trefusia, L 
oan do but little, but what I can I will. It 
is herd to loose you, dear one; may your 
lite be bappy and unclouded! If a spirit 
may watoh over its loved ones on earth, 
mine sba}l over you.” 

After lovingly collecting all her letters 
to him, he placed them in a tunto, and sat 
down to write to her and her unc'e, 

In simple, soldierly language he told 
them of the disposal of his property that he 
had made in their favor, of the attack to be 
shortly made tn overwhelming force by the 
Araba,and of the impossibility of his sur. 
viving. 

For some moments after his letters were 
completed, Tom Crackenthorp sat lost tn 
thought, as hie mind ran awiftiy back over 
the past; how, with every kind and good 
wish, old Trefusia had #0 often for him; of 
his petrothed, of ola friends and comrades 
he should never see more, of the bappy 
life be nad pictored bimself spending with 
Aline at Bagot Hall, of possible children 
how ali hia ho were now shattered 
nothing left but the knowledge ofan immi- 
nent violent death. 

The trawp ofthe borses atthe tent door 
made Lim etart from his reverie, and he 
was once more the cool collected com- 
mender, 

‘Orderly, send Lanuce-corporal 
heré at once,”’ 

“Come into the tent, Corpora! Perolval,’’ 
he said, as he led the way in and sat down, 
while the soldier stood at attention facing 
bim. 

“Do you remember the sa¢cond cataract on 
the Nile, and when our whale-boat was up- 
set how you saved my life?’ said Tom kipd- 
ly to tue soldier, « bronzed, stalwart young 
Eoglishman, 

“Oh, sir, thatis whatany ofour men 
would bave been giad todo, I thought 
myself a very lucky fellow for having been 
able to do #0,”’ said Corporai Percival, in a 
tone of surp: ise, 

“I am sure,” be continued, ‘when I had 
that touch of sunstroke afterwarda, and was 
queer in my head, no one could have coine 
and seen after me more tenderly or kindly 
than you, sir. itis | whoam your debtor, 
JI hope you won't tuink any more of that, 
Captaiv.’’ 

“Never mind talking of that, our time la 
short. I iearnt your secret then--Kobert 
Trefusial’’ 

The corporal started, while the hot flush 
mounted to his brow ashe looked at his 
captain with eager, anxious eyes, 

“You, Captain,’ he said after a pause, as 
he bowed hina head, ‘1 am Rovert Tre 
fusia,”’ 

“IT have watched you narrowly,’’ said 
Tom, ‘1 know you ought to be a good and 
brave soldier; yes, Bob, dear fellow --for I 
know you, though = do not know ime-- 
we are alone, and oan cali you Koh, for 
death leveis ali distinctlons, and ina few 
hourstmy bones wiil be bieaching in the 
wiiderness with those of my brave fe:ilows 
round me—-I know all your history. Your 
fatuer is my dear trieud, Now, listen. | 
loved--I love Aline with all my heart; she 
was wy betrothed; she loved ma, Kut she 
loves you, Bob, tuo, I will give you ail l 
can. Take these despatches, cut your way 
through tue Arabs, go & England, inarry 
Aline, cheer up vour father’s oid age-—for I 
promised bium, Bob, that if l ever saw you, 
and it lay in my power, woaldsend you to 
bhim.,”’ 

* Ob, Crackentborp!” said Boh, throwlng 
himasei( on his knees before his captain and 
grasping the kindly band held out to him, 
while tue leare rained down his cheeks, 
“what can I say—wnatcan I de? | cannot 
leave you. | must die fighting by your ride, 
You are #9 kind, 40 yood, and—tt is not 
right not to tell you—I have @ wife, an «act- 
ress, alive,’ said Bob, telilng him bis 
secret, a4 Aline had told bim her poor litte 
secret of her girlish ljove for ner cousin; 
‘Net me stay and try and save you for 
Ailtne.’’ 


Percival 


fro BK CONTINUED. | 
——_ «¢ 
SoLOMON, in 4. bis yoory, waa not ar- 
Frayed ike the young manof fashion thls 
summer, Frou bis raseet-colored shoes to 
bis striped cap, the dude of the moment is 
a poly chromatic apparition, It is bis sash, 
however, whicu Causes Lin the keenest 
pleasuré ani in4kes the tuost siriking im- 
pression upon an edimring World, Not 
since the days when bediz:ned courtiers 
gioried in silks, #ains aud iaces, has the 
sterners6x indu ged inany garment so 
d+ zzilog asthe briiilant S4eh NOW wrapped 
abuvat the waist ofimany @Fpoll6d dariing 
Of tiie day. 


> —— 
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THe ‘nickel in the--siut"’ idea hes been 
appiied in Iingiand to electric lamps io- 
tended for uns in or i{tusen Street cars 
and railway ara. ro La penny in 
niot Of & ‘ia ‘a 

| streams , work . 
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Stes. Boats.—Machinery has been pat- 
ented for the purpose of making 8i\p- boats 
from e single piece of steel. They will be 
of various dimensions. It is obvious that 
there must be great economy in the mode 
of making boats In assorted sizes. 


OLD Cotns,—I naeriptions nearly obiiter- 
ated by age and wear m old aliver coins 
may be rendered visibie ae placing the 
coin upon a piece of red-hot lron-—a poker 
will do—by which means the tneoription ia 
made to assumea greenish hue, whereby 
it becomes readable. 


Cok AND STsaM.—A stoam carriage in 
whioh coe is used as fuel haa lately ap- 
in France. The driving in eflected 
y two bind wheels, and the speed attained 
js about fifteen miles per hour, twenty - 
eight and three-quarter gallons of water 
being suflicient fur a run of twenty five 
milea, 


WaTOH Rs voR THE KLIND,—The Swiss 
watoimakers have invented a waton for 
the blind. A small peg is setin the mid- 
dle of each figure. When the bour haod 
in moving toward a given hour, the pex 
for that hour drops, The person finds 
the peg is down and then counts back to 
twelve. 


For PULLBYA.—The beast covering for 
pulieys is ieather. Koughen the pulley 
with an old file, and use the best giue; 
weigh dry and add its weight of giyoerine; 
make in theordinary way. Glue the ieath 
er to the iron pulley and lap from two to 
three inches. Tough pasteboard does well! 
while it lasia, Leather is the cheapest be- 
cause of ite durability. 


ELECTRICAL CRANE,—Tbe direct use of 
electricity as « labor-saving tnachine has 
neen applied at the great steel-works of 
Uleveland, Ohio, where a large electro 
magnet is used, suspended from a crane, 
pick up steel bars and Dilleta, It will 
pice up eight-hundred-pound billets and 
drop them where wanted by tue touch of a 
key, the movement of the crane being done 
by steam. 


PargkR GLAts,—The new § transiucent 
su betance inwaued as a substitute for glass 
has been satisfactorily adopted in some of 
the-pubiie vulldings in London, and var. 
lous advantages are claimed for it, among 
these being such a degree of pllancy that 
it may be bent backward and forward like 
leather and be subjected to very consider. 
able tensile strain with impunity; it is 
also almost as translucent a8 glas#, and 
of a pleasing amber oolor, varying tn 
shade from very light golden to pale 
brown, The basis of the material isa web 
of fine tron wire, with warp and weft 
threads avout one twelfth inch apart, this 
being enclosed, like a fly in amber, in a 
sheet of translucent varnish, of which the 
base in linseed oil. 


-—- —»> 


Farm and Barden. 


Ov Servics,.—Night soil can be made 
serviceabie, and is valuable. The beat 
mode of rendering it odoriess and easily 
removabie is to use plenty of dry dirt and 
jand plaster as an absorbent, throwing 
a email quantity in the earth closet dal- 
ly. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR,—In meking cider 
for vinegar it 14 @ mistake to use the par- 
tially rotten or inferior applies for that par- 
_ Good vinegar can cnly be made 
rom ripe and sound apples, and where it 
ia d' ffoult to abip apples to market it will 
pey w convert them into vinegar, 


SUNFLOWKRS.—Suntiower seeda havea 
been known tor years, by those who have 
used this article aright, as a most excellent 
thing to mix with poultry feed. Tie prop. 
erties of this seed are peculiar, and « email 
quantity fed at the proper thine will essen- 
tially aid in imparting veauty to the plum- 
age. 

THK HARN BHM. — (00d boxes should be 
provided for .ue barness, The pins behind 
each stall for banging the harners upon 
should go. It need coat but littloto make 
good boxes in which ail the trappings can 
be easily kept, and the saving to the har- 
ness will more than pay forthe trouble and 
ex penne, 


Good AND Bav,—A certain ¢xperiment- 
er put five cows in the hands of «a poor 
miiker for two weeks, and then gave inem 
wo a good milker for the same time, neither 
milker knowing that a comparieon was 
being made, and got 2215 pounds (414% 
pounds per cow) gain in quaulity of win 
by the change. 

Lim«®.—When lime in tresbly made (by 
buroimg Hitnestone or oyster sheli#) itis in 
a VOry Caustic slale ald @aily combines 
With Water, the water crystall zing und 
forming # DyUrate of litoe, 1b is iu thiscon- 
dition -the hydrate—when it anould be 
applied to wolls, as ite affin'ty for carbonic 
acid Causes Iuany reactivns LO Occarin the 


_- 


soil, the result belong tie formation of sub 
stances that can be rendered soiubie in 
walor, 

PasTuUKES.—Old pastures that are over 
rug with weeds can be best ullii zed 
BSHOtp, BB Ley Will eat« il tre y x woel« 
aud g66p them down Many v in ar 
valuabiec, 69 far as torir use of 

oe’, out are ndesira ‘ ‘ 
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Of the Truth. 

The law of veracity, or of truth, requires 
that when we make an assertion respecting 
any fact we convey to another person pre- 
cisely the idea which exists in our own 
minds; in other words, that we state the 
fact just as we believe it to have existed. 

The law of veracity forbids, therefore, 
the utterance as truths of what we know 
w be falsc. This is always the case when 
we speak under any circumstances with 
the intention to deceive. 

It forbids uttering as truth what we do 
not know to be truce. When we utter any- 
thing as truth which we do not know to be 
true, we do not convey to another the im- 
pression which exists in our mind; that is, 
we speak talsely. 

It is a foolish subtertuge to say, we did 
not know but what it wastrue. If this 
was all we knew about it we should have 
said a0, and not convey to another exactly 
the contrary impression. 

But, it will be said, are we never tw utter 
anything but what we know to be true; are 
we never to give an opinion? Doubtless, 
we may; but then it must be given as an 
opinion and not as the truth. 

It likewise forbids uttering what may be 
true, but uttering it in such a manner, or 
under such circumstances, as shall convey 
# false impression to others, 

We may do this in several ways; as, tor 
instance, by exaggerating some of the cir- 
cumstances; by extenuating some of the 
circumstance; by «x sggerating some of the 
circumstances and extenuating others; or 
by stating the facts as they existed, but 
combining them in such a manner as to 
leave a false impression upon the hearer. 

As the crime of falsehood consists in 
making, intentionally, a false impression 
upon another, we may incur as much guilt 
by the tones of the voice, look of the eye, 
& wotion of the head, or a gesture of the 
body, as by words. 


This law applies to our intercourse with 
men under al! the relations of life. 

It torbids parents to le to children, and 
children to lie to parents; instructors to 
pupils, and pupils to instructors; the old to 
the young, and the young to each other; 
buyers to sellers, and sellers to buyers; 
politicians to their own party, and to the 
opposite party; ina word, the obligation 
is universal, and cannot be set aside by 
any, either of the natural or artificial re- 
lations in which men may stand to each 
vther. 

It 8 no excuse for falsehood ww say that 
the person to whom we are speaking has 
nu right ty know the truth. This is o rea- 
sun why we should not tell the truth, but 


it if no reason why we should tell a false 
hood, 


It & men has no just claim upon us, this 
ie & reason we should not pay his demand, 
itis no reason at all why we should cheat 
bim. 


Tue 


rowara 


Inportance of cultivating a strict 


for truth is absolutely incalculable 
ence the ev i speaking falsely jest 
f cxaggerating the facts of a story for 


the sake of amusement or efiect, 


He who allows himself to lie in jest, 
will soon find himself ying in carnest, and 
will in the end probably become an habitual 
liar. 

Let everyone, therefore, in the most 
trivial cases, observe the most strict and 
scrupulous veracity, and he will find that 
by the cultivation of no one virtue will he 
gain more moral power over himsell, or 
gain more control over the actions of 
others. 

If such be the fact, we see how wicked 
it must be to teach others to lie. 

This is sometimes done by parents and 
nurses, who tell stories to frighten children, 
for the sake of accomplishing some mo- 
mentary purpose. 

It is also done by those who direct their 
children or servants to tell their visitors 
that they are not at home, when they are 
at home, but do not wish to be inter- 
rupted. 

The case is the same when merchants 
direct their clerks to assure a customer that 
their goods were bought for one price, when 
they were bought for another. 

liow can such persons answer w God 
for the ruin which they are preparing tor 
those committed tw their charge. And 
how can they expect that the truth will be 
told to them by those whom they have de- 
liberately taught to lie? 

—_—> 2S -_— 

PERSEVERANCE is certainly one of the 
most essential factors in all success. With- 
out it, great gifts, splendid talents, fine 
vpportunities are often thrown away ; while 
with it, very moderate abilities with small 
advantages may rise to eminence. Yet 
there is another power of the human mind, 
seoming perhaps to be the opposite of per- 
sevoraace, which is scarcely less needed in 
all the affairs of lite—viz., the ability to 
stop at the right time, to change the cur- 
rent of thought and action, to pause when 
enough has been said or done. Many per- 
sons, fully aware of the value of perse- 
verance, are disposed to undervalue the 
latter power. They think that to stopisa 
natural inclination to be guarded against, 
while to keep on is a difficult duty, needing 
long and patient discipline in youth and 
self-restraint in manhood. Yet both are 
really the products of selt control, and in- 
stead of being antagonistic qualities, they 
go side by side everywhere in the lines of 
the best success. 

Ong of the chief roow trom which sym- 
pathy springs isa power of imagination. 
We may know something about ourselves; 
but we are left toimagine whatever we 
caa about other people. Now, if any one 
were utterly destitute of imagination, he 
would likewise be utterly destitute of sym- 
pathy. He could form no idea of the con- 
dition of others, their thoughts or feelings, 
temptations or needs, sorrows or joye, 
How could he feel with them or for them 
if he could form no picture in his mind of 
what they felt? Happily o0 one is left in 
so forlorn a state. 

Eaca one has some talent, some prefer. 
ence. Let him work in that line, if possi 
ble; but, while he cultivates himsel! in 
that, let him at the same time keep such a 
hold on the other phases of life as sba)] 
round and make symmetrical his nature. 
Life is so complex that we are not making 
the most of ourselves by working exclu. 
sively in one line. 

Lirg is one grand continuous opportu- 
nity from infancy to our latest day. The 
conscieotious, the resolute, the industri 
ousand the thrifty turn each hour into 
golden treasures; the listless, the stolid, the 
lazy, the sensual, allow their teeming 
mines to lie idle at their feet, with count 
less treasures unkpowo, unsppreciated, 
undeveloped. 

PRAISE, © meau anything at all, must 
be spontaneous and prompted by rea! ap 
proval of character or admiration of «x 
cellence; otherwise it is as futile as a bub 
ble that floats a moment in the air and is 
gone tor ever 


A Just balauce between play and woik 


borne without the signs of fatigue ! a“ 


ing. Recreation of the 
most useful in turning 


atoletic Kin 
the brain 





ver 


pressed with thoughts to other modes 





may be struck for the individual by noting 
what duration of mental exercise can be | 


action, and preventing it from continu- 
ously acting in mental modes producing s 
cloud of uncontrollable thoughts, to be 
followed by troubled sleep and dreams. 
Habits of bodily activity, properly regu- 
lated, are often the best cure for sickly 
states of mind. 

SELF ruaissE is no test of self approval 
—indeed those who are the most insstent 
in their own commendation are frequently 
the least confident of its justice. Often it 
is the very consciousness of inferiority 
which makes people thus struggle to pre- 
vent others from depreciating them. He 
who is pure in desire, noble in character, 
rich in good deeds, has no need to pro- 
claim it. He is content to wait till others 
find it out, and wil) not be much cast 
down or disturbed in mind if they never 
do. 

Dimger.Ly # man throws the blame of 
his shortcomings upen nature, or circum. 
stances, or other people, he weakens his 
own power of action. Part of his failures 
may have been due to such causes; but it 
is just that part which to dwell upon does 
no good and only unfits him to discover 
the other part which is vital to all future 
improvement. Not what might have been 
under other surroundings or influences, but 
what can be under the existing ones, is the 
subject which should absorb him. 

It is not usually those who are in the 
direst poverty that are the most inveterate 
borrowers. It is much more frequently 
those who allow their desires for super- 
fluities to outrun their ability to obtain 
them that resort to this dangerous and in- 
sidious practice. Al) such desires grow by 
what they feed on, and become more and 
more exacting; while the strict rectitude 
which cannot brook the long continuance 
of a debt is gradually impaired. 

REason is the eye of the soul, and sees 
for it; and it is more employed in faith 
than it is in the judgment of facts. It 
deals with exalted theories. It is as if 
natural reason were @ justice of the peace, 
that deals with the ten thousand petty 
squabbles that belong to a neighborhood, 
and settles them. 

Luar us not be too prodigal when we are 
young or too parsimonious when we are 
old; otherwise we snail fall into the com- 
mon error of those who, when they had 
the power to enjoy, had not the prudence 
to acquire, and when they had the pru- 
dence to acquire, had ho longer the power 
to enjoy. 

THEY are the strong ones of the earth, 
the mighty food for good or evil—those 
who know how to keep silence when it is 
& pain and a grief to them; those who give 
tume to their own souls to wax strong 
against temptation, or to the powers of 
wrath to stamp upon them their withering 
passage. 

To be worth anything, character must 
be capable of standing firmly upon its feet 
in the world of daily work, temptation 
and trial, and able to bear the wear and 
tear of actual life. Cloistered virtues do 
not count for much. 

ly any one tells you that such a person 
speaks ill of you, do not make excuse about 
what is said of you, but answer: ‘‘He was 
ignorant of my other faults, else he would 
not have mentioned these alone.’’ 

MaNyY new years you may see, but 
happy ones you cannot see without de 
serving them. These virtue, honor and 
knowledge alone can merit, alone can pro 
duce. 

Reason is the eye for the whole inward 
man. It eees tor conscience; it sees tor 
ilove; it sees for hope; it sees for personal 
i flection; it sees for every emotion. 

ONLY by slow and painful degrees cau 
we fight our way upward and break loose 
{rom the clinging hold of selt-love. 

SLEEP is Death’s youngest brother, and 

ke him that I never dare 
ul my prayers 
ERTY Wants some 
avarice al! things. 


luxury many 
and 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 


A dispute over the payment of 32 cents 
bas led toa law sult in Pittsburg. 


They are trying to transplant Connecti. 
eut oysters on the coast of 5 weden. 


A man attempted to drown himself ina 
watering cart in New York recently. 


Edison is just now trying to periectas 
plan for taking your picture by wire. 


The bakers of Bloomingten, Iil,, are cut- 
ting rates, and bread has gone down wo 2 cents a 
loal, 


A young man of 21 was struck in the 
temple bya cricket bali in Essex, England, and 
killed, 


Every German regiment now has a 
chiropodist. A soldier's foot is as important as his 
trigger finger. 


The total length of the submarine cables 
at present in use is given by an Austrian paper as 
112, 081 miles. 


The descendants of Rebecca Nourse, who 
was banged as a witch in 1682, had a reunion tn Ian- 
vers, Mass,, recently. 


The ‘‘Heavenly Foot 5 cilety’’ has been 
started ia China by the women in rebellion against 
the pinched-foot idea. 


Clarence Davis, of Bordentown, N. J., 
while whittling a broom bandile, founda plain gold 
ring imbedded in the wood. 


The return of land grants made in 
Western Australia shows that one man owns and 
controls nearly 4 000, 000 acres, 


An Eastern man, who buried his second 
wifeatew months agu, has Just married his first 
wife, from whom he was divorce in 157%, 


An Elizabeth, N. J., man, being pursued 
by the police, leaped from the third story of his 
home tothe ground and ran off, He wasn't in- 
jured, 


In the stomach of a cow which died in 
Sussex county, N. J., were found a number of stones 
the sise of large walnuts, and «@ cast-irun bed- 
roller, 


The wife of the Rev George Lentz ot 
Mamlin, Lebanon county, I’a., died from the eflects 
of a scratch given ber upou the kuuckle by a pet kit- 
ten which she was fondling. 


Georgia has the largest watermelon patch 
in the world, itis owned by a company, and con- 
talue 800 acres, The company will ship about 400 
cars, ata profit, it ls claimed, of $150 a car, 


There is a cradle in New York that has 
rocked over 18,000 babies. It began to rock 19 years 
aco, wher the Sisters of Charity started a little 
foundling hospital on Tweifth street, New York, 
with @ in the treasury. 


Brownstown, Ind., has a baby a month 
old that weighs only one pound, ‘‘An ordinary 
finger ring will pass over ite haud, while a pintcup 
will cover its head, body and limbs.’’ The parents . 
are of average size and in good health. 


A ‘‘Jack the Intruder’ botners Chicago - 
ans. He gains admittance to yarids after dark, and 
knocking at the door tells whoever answers to 
‘hush, be quick aad let me in,’’ and then Jumps the 
fence and disappears. He is supposed to be a mono- 
maniac. 


Thomas H Berry, a Chester Council- 
man, was receutly robbed of a pair of gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses by a man who borrowed them to write a 
letter to his mother. He had previously borrowed 
the paper, envelope, pen and ink and stamp from 
Mr. Berry. 


One Williams, cf Jackson county, Ga., 
dreamed thrice of finding gold under a certain rock 
in Athens, Ga, He afterwards fonnd the rock, but 
he must get the permission of the city authorities to 
dig underit. Up to last accounts the permission 
bad not been granted, 


New York has a pension law for its 
militia. Itistwo years old, but the first awards un- 
der it have just been approved by the Governor. The 
highest award is @72 per month, given to a militia- 
man who lost both arms and an eye by an accident 
while on duty under State orders. 


A Wheeling merchant recently received 
ten cents by mail from aman in Montana, who said 
that he had owed him that sum for 14 years. The 
merchant bad forgotten the transaction, and it was 
only by going over his books that he remembered the 
man as one of his former customers, 


The ground under an elm tree on Jack- 
son street, Brazil, Ind,, was covered with the dead 
bodies of English sparrows on a recent morning. 
These birds had been inthe habit of cougregating in 
this tree, and it is supposed that they were all killed 
by lightning, as their bodies were entirely stripped 
of feathers. 


A congregation out in Nebraeka so es- 
teemed their Pastor that they picked out a wife for 
him ‘*to save bim that trouble.’’ He, however, had 
partly engaged another life partner, and when this 
became Known to his flock they became greatiy in- 
cenved, and some of them wanted him dismissed at 
once. He resigned, 


At one factory in the United States there 
are manufactured between two and three tons of 
pustal cardsa day allthe year round. The largest 
order ever filed for une city was 4,000,000 cards, or 
about twelve tons of paper, for New York, There 
art 450 000,000 postal cards manufactured aunually, 
au‘! Welr use ls Increasing daily, 


P iceman James Kane, of Brooklyn 
wid a reporter on a receut Thursday, according Ww « 
New York paper, that he bad a preseniiment that be 
would die, and asked him to be sure and write a good 
obituary notice. Ou the followilug Sunday Kane 
Jropped dead from apoplexy. The 
tion house from which he used to time the meu at 
Uieclr post stupped the minute he died, 


Tne station agent at Bloomsbury, N 
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HALF-HEARTED, 
BY MACMILLAN, 





If [could love thee, Love, @ little more, 
If thy fair love outlived the brief sweet rose— 
If in my golden fleld were all thy store, 
And all my Joy within thy garden close— 
Then would | pray my heart to be full foad 
forever, and a little oft beyond, 


Hut since I fear Lam but wayward true, 
And wayward false, fair love, thou seem'st to be— 
since Isome day must sigh for something new, 
And each day thou for Life's monotony— 
Jrithee, stay here ere yet we grow too fond, 
And let me pase a little bit beyond, 


Pansie. 


BY B. B. 











awfally sorry,’”’ said Mr. Lancelot 

Selfe, a young man clad in flannels, 
who was sprawling at full length on the 
turf by the side of the tennis-ground of an 
old Sussex manor-house, one calm evening 
in late August, 

“Awfully sorry about what?” asked Pan- 
sie Wyman—nineteen, brown-haired, and 
brown-eyed—who was seated on a camp- 
stool close by the young man, 

“Why, that we’ve had our last game of 
tennis for goodness knows how long; that 
you’re going away; and that I’ve got to be 
buried alive in this dull, little, out-of-the-. 
way place with those two old gais,’’ 

“Those two old gals! Hush, Lanoy! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
speaking of the two dear old aunties in that 
disrespectful way,’’ said Panaie, 

“Well, of course I’m very fond of them, 
and all that, especially asthey are my only 
relations in the world, and are so kind to 
you, but it’s rather hard lines for a fellow 
to be condemned to exchange the society 
of one with whom he—with whom he 


” 


“Well, with whom he what?’’ 

“With whom he has fallen head over 
heels in love,”’ said Mr, Lancelot. 

“Well, 1 declare!” exclaimed Panaie in 
wock astonishment. “And who asked you 
to fallin love?’’ 

“Who asked me? Nobody. Who made 
me? Why, you,” replied the young man. 
“]’m clean bowled, and that’s the long and 
short of it; and now, just as we are begin- 
ning to understand each other, you have to 
go back to Athena House,”’ 

“But surely you wouldn’t have me 
turned out into the world a halt-educated, 
gawky, bread and butter miss, would 
you?”’ asked Pansie. 

“Well,” replied the young man. “If 
you’re half educated, gawky, bread and 
butterish, all 1 can say is, education be 
hanged!” 

Mr. Lancelot Selfe was a young barris- 
ter, who had been invited by his aunts and 
sole relatives, the Misses Julia and 
Aurelia Penless, to spend the long va- 
cation with them at their Sussex manor- 
house, 

Pansie Wyinan was an American, and 
had been sent to England to finish her edu- 
cation at Miss Sage’s famous school, Athena 
House, Sussex Square, Brighton, by her 
father, a retired Colonel, who now occupied 
a responsible position on one of the lines 
of railroad which run through the gold and 
silver districts of Colorado and Ne- 
vada, 

The Miss Penless were distant relatives 
of the Colonel, and under their care be had 
placed Pansie, ais only child, the result be- 
ing that the young lady, being of a lively 
and intelligent disposition, as weli as an 
exceedingly pretty girl, had captivated the 
young Englishman, and had learned to re- 
Ciprocate his feelings towards her in a way 
Which was very apparent to the two maiden 
aunts, 

“Time we went in to dinner,” said 
Lancelot, after a pause. “The aunts 
will be working themselves up into a 
frenzy.’”’ 

So the pair sauntered slowly up through 
the pleasant gardens, until they came in 
sight of the three-gabled, red-brick house 
known as Furnace Court—a uname which 
récalled the ancient iron industry of Sus- 
s6x—at the door of which could be dis- 
cerned the figures of two elderly lad- 
168, 

“There they are,” said Lancelot. ‘Pan- 
“16, prépare to bow your head to the storm. 
i say, Pansie, why is your father #0 down 
on Englishmen?” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know,” replied the girl. 
“He’s a prejudiced warrior of the old 
U nion school, and can’t forget the part your 


Woe Pansie, all I can say is that I’m 


copie took tn the civil war.”’ 
hen I wonder he sends his daughters | 
aled amongst us said Lance 
Well, I’ve wondered at that too,” said | 
st ansie, ‘But I believe there’s more bark 


than bite in him, and all the time that he 
pretends to hate Britain and Britishers he 
admires them.” 

“And I suppose if I were to ask you to 
be my wile, he’d——’’ 

“TLan—oe—lot!’’ 

“Pan—sie! Well?” 

The girl became absorbed in the study 
of her own feet; but Lancelot could see 
the color mounting to her face, So he con- 
tinued: 

“I suppose you wouldn’t bave me if | 
were to ask you?”’ 

But before Pansie chose to reply they 
were at the house, from the porch of which 
Miss Aurelia Peniess was glaring at them 
through a pair of black spectacles. 

‘Mind what I say, you young people,’’ 
was the greeting of the maiden aunt. 
“One of these fine evenings you will catch 
your deaths of cold. You go and make 
yourselves hot over that stupid tennis, and 
you come sauntering back in the chilly air 
in defiance of all bygienic rules and regu- 
lations,’’ 

‘Bless your beart, aunt!’ said Lancelot, 
‘twe’ve finished playing a long time,’’ 

“Then why didn’t you come atraight 
home?’’ retorted Miss Aureiia. ‘Pansie, 
if 1 send you back to Athena House with a 
cold, I shall have such a letter from Miss 
Sage to begin with, and such a doctor’s bill 
to end with, that 1 should never turgive 
myself,’’ 

“Don’t you fret yourself, auntie!’ ex- 
claimed Pansie, throwing her arms round 
Mise Aurelia’s neck and kissing her, her 
favorite method of getting everything her 
own way at Furnace Court, 

‘“Where’s Aunt Julia?” 

‘She’s dressing for dinuer, and as it 
wants but ten winutes to seven, you had 
best go and do likewise,” replied the mol- 
lified Miss Aurelia. 

That evening after dinner when, accord- 
ing to custom, the little party separated in- 
to two groups, the elder and the younger, 
there were two very serious conversations 
held, 

The conclusion at which the aunts ar- 
rived over the bezique table was that mat- 
ters between Pansie and Lancelot nad gone 
far enough; and that it was the most fortu- 
nate thing in the world that Pansie was go- 
ing back to Athena House the next 
day. 

Up to this vacation, the notion that Pan- 
sie would captivate any man had nevor dis- 
turbed the peace of mind of the Misses 
Penless, for she bad returned from tue iast 
term but one, a lanky, unattractive, awk- 
ward school-girl; but when she came home 
for the midsummer holidays, after a long 
term of nearly four montbs, they were as- 
tonished to see what an alteration for the 
better time had wrought in ber, aud would 
certainly have hesitated before inviting a 
young man like Lancelot Seite tospend bis 
vacation with them, could they have fore- 
seen it. 

Not that there was anything ovjection. 
able in a matoh between the young English 
barrister of good means and the pretty 
American girl, from an ordinary point of 
view; but that they were under the strict- 
est injunctions from the other side of the 
Atlantic to keep a strict watch on Pansie, 
and they had sufficient reasons for keep- 
ing on friendly terms with Colonel Wy- 
man, 

The oconclusion at which the young 
couple arrived behind the shelter of the 
piano, was that they were destined for each 
other, and that neither could o-nveniently 
exist without the other; that school was a 
tyrannous institution for a girl of nineteen; 
that maiden aunts, however kind and une- 
ful in other ways, were rather trou biesome 
when a courtship was in progress; and 
that it was almost criminal to yield w the 
unreasonable prejudice of parents. 

The evening post delivery was an impor. 
tant event at Furnace Court, and it would 
have almost amounted to a sscrilege for 
any one to propose an adjournment to 
bed, before the bour of its errival, which 
was usually as the clocks were striking 
ten. 

The budget upon this evening was swall, 
but imporiant, comprising two Aimericen 
letters, one for Miss Aurelia Peuless, the 
other for Pansie. 

Pansle opened bers and read comfortably 
enough untii she came tO 4 paragraph 
which made the color tly from ber cheeks, 
and which was as follows: 

“And now, wy dear girl, as | calculate 
this ought to reach you just about the 
time when you will be returning to seboo! 





after the midsummer vacation, iet me 
| ¢ xbort you to make the most of tne few 
weeks before you, as itis my inteniior 
ve you from schoo! at ristinas, in 
rder that you may return & America 
shall ook torward ) SeGing a holshe 
accomplished young ady al here 4 
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some one else ere who is anticipating 
your arrival quite as anxiously es I am. 
Of course | mean Mr. Jem Forrest. I see 
no reasons whatever why, with the extra- 
ordinary advantages you have enjoyed, 
you should not be ready to take your piace 
at once in the distinguished society of 
which Mr, Forrest is so prominent a wem.- 
ber.’’ 

“{m otber words,” commented Pansie, 
after she had read out this paragraph to 
Lancelot, ‘1am to go home at Christmas 
to be married to a wan of my father’s 
choice, and of whom I know next to nath- 
ing.” 

“But who is this Mr. 
eaked Lancelot. 

“Nobody seems to know exactly who he 
is,” replied Pansie, “He lives in good 
style, and goes into good society, and I 
seem to remember having beard his name 
associated with sllver mines. But really, 
Lancy, | know ae littie about bim as you 
do,’’ 

“Js your father under any obligation to 
him?’ asked the young man, 

‘None that | know of,’’ answered Pan- 
ale. 

‘What sort of a looking tellow is he?’’ 
asked Lancelot, 

“Well, of course, he’s ever s0 much older 
than you are,’’ replied the girl, “But there 
is such a strong resemblance between you, 
that in an uncertain light or at a distance, 
a stranger, or indeed any one who did not 
know you as welll do, might mistake one 
tor the other.” 

“Really? Or are you only chafliog?’’ 
said her lover. 

“Really,” said Pansie, “So that at any 
rate it will be a faint consolation to you to 
know that 1 shail bave a devent-lookiny 
wan for a busband.”’ 

“Nay, now you’re chaifing, and the mat- 
ter is far too serious to be laughed 
about. Tell we, Pansie, what shall you 
do?’ 

‘“{ leave it in your bands, Lancy,” re- 
plied the girl. “Ofone thing you may be 
sure, that I love and you alone, and that 
whatever bappeus, po other wan shall be 
my husband.’’ 

“Thank you for that speech, my darl- 
ing,’’ sald the young man, seizing the girl’s 
band and kissing it, a proceeding whicb, 
being observed by Miss Julia, brought 
about an immediate dispersa! of the party 
to their several bedrooms, 

Pansie returned to Athena House, Sus- 
«x Square, Brighton, in due course the 
next day. 

She went cff sadly, and in disgrace; sad- 
ly, because she knew not when she should 
see Lancelot again; in disgrace, because, 
in the presence of ber aunts and the entire 
bousehold of Furnace Uourt assembied to 
bid her good-bye, she bad been the willing 
and unbiushing recipient of a sounding 
kiss from the young gentleman, 

But ber reception at Athena House 
partially atoned for what she bad under- 
gone. There she was the acknowledged 
sovereign of some thirty young ladies, who 
looked up to her as the arbiter of fseahion, 
as the leader of all fun and amusement, as 
the referee in all dispated inatters, and as 
the bandsomest and cleverest girl in the 
school, 

Moreover, strange to say, she had not a 
rival, much less an enéiuy, amongst thein; 
for, despotic as she was, her despotistn was 
of so gentie and winning a nature, that 
whiist everybody admir3d, nobody was 
jealous of her, 

She was popular, too, with the rigid Misa 
Sage, and her teachers, who only com- 
p'ained that she was clever enough to af- 
tord to be idle. 

But everyoue remarked a great change 
in Pansie when abe returned from the mid- 
summer holidays. She seemed tw lave 
lost the bigb spirits and the irre preasibie 
tun which bad so be! ped to make her pop. 
ular, 

The thousand and one little matters 
which formerly interested and amused ber, 
seemed now to have no charm for ber; she 
was silentand depressed. More than once 
sie was discovered in tears; and Miss Sage 
berwelf remarked that ber favorite pup! 
seemed to be more indifierent about suc. 
cess, and leas brilliant than before, 

At firet a great many solutious were of 
fered. Paneie was taking to heart her ap 
proaching departure from a country in 
which she had made so many friends, and 


Jem Forrest?’ 


which sie had learned to regard almost as 
her own, 

She had received bad news from Amer- 
ica; she had quaerrelied with the two maid- 
en aunts of whom everybody had heard, 
aud whose peculiarities she exhibited w 
such 6xquleile Wiliicry 

But w 6 t was noticed that she wrote a 
yreat many ietters which she posted sul 
reptitiously, instead of consigning them to 


the common receptacio of Athena Houre 
correspondenor, suspended to Misa Sage's 
desk, the real reason for her changed de- 
meanor was patent, and it wat whispered 
about that Panusie Wyman was in love, 


The next thing to be found out was the 
object of ber aifection, She was eagerly 
watched as the school took it couatitu- 
tional along the Marine Parade; but there 
was no Adonia who seemed w guze alter 
her in particular, although there were 
plenty of young bucks who made a dally 
duty of inspecting Athena House as it pro- 
coeded demurely slong as far as the A quar- 
ium and beok. 

Young ladies are keen logiciana when 
they have a symptom or two given them 
by way of premieses, so it wes concluded 
that Panaie had fallen in love during the 
holidays, that she bad thereby incurred 
the wrath of her aunts, and that her low 
spirits arose from these clroumstan- 
ooa, 

The interest whieb this occasioned in 
the little world of Athena House may 
be imagined, but there was no 4sur- 
prise, 

The only wonder was that a pretty, 
clever, accom plished, vivecious girl like 
Pansie Wyman should have ao long re- 
mained scatheless, and, as she was atili 
imitated in spite of her altered demeanor, 
a regular epidemic of love set in, and there 
was not « girl at Athena Houre with the 
smallest pretensions to good looks, who 
did not become melancholy, who did not 
take to reading poetry, and who did not 
profess admiration for one or otber of the 
uloresaid young Marine Parade loun,- 
orn, 

M iss Sageu of course knew nothing of this, 
Never having captivated a inasculine beart 
hersvif, sue was vot versed in the ailinonius 
of those who had, or who pretended to 
have, and she attributed the alteration in 
Pansie Wyman’s wanner to grief at x)- 
prosobing departure from Kugland in 
gweneral, aud Athena House in particu- 
lar, 

But ap accident very soon opened her 
eyes to the real state of affairs, 

Several petty larcenies bad taken place 
in the school of late, Many of tho iris 
complained that thoy missed little articlos 
from their Jesk and boxes. 

Suspicion was at first pointed at a certain 
liveried youth who opened the door, walled 
at table, and performed sundry meniai of- 
fices in the regions below, and who was 
known by the name he called himself, W1i- 
liaw, 

But one morning, Mies Sage, descending 
to the schoolroom, met Susan, the bhouse- 
maid, hurrying along the passage with a 
higbly-colored face suggestive of contfus- 
fon, and her band eoncealed under her 
apron. 

*‘usan,’ sald Miss Sage, ‘what have you 
been doing?”’ 

“Please, ’m, I hanswered the pout, that’s 
all,”’ replied the damael, with still heigtit- 
eulog color, 

“It isn’t your place to answer the posat,’’ 
said her mistress, “William doom thay 
W bat bave you got under your aprou?”’ 

“Onty a letter, ’m,”’ replied Susan. 

‘*Let me wee it,’’ said Miss Sage. 

The girl hesitated,and her hand fumbied 
uneasily in its hiding-place, 

“Come, come, show it to me,’’ continued 
the mistress, her suspicions now tully 
aroused, 

So Susan, seeing that turther resistance 
was useless, handed to Mina Maye «a iettor 
addressed, in a big, bold, uwascaline hand, 
to Miss Wyman. 

“What business have you with Mins 
W ymman's letter?” asked Minn Sage. 

The girilookea sheepiably at the floor- 
cloth, and made no reply. 

Mies Sage examined the letter again, 
The postmark was ‘‘Weat Strand.” The 
writing was certainly pot that of elther of 
Paneie’s aunts, and she knew of vo gentiv- 
man with whom the young lady wasoun 
terms of corresponding intimacy. 

“] require an explanation at ouce,Nusan, 
if you please,’’ she continued, “or I shall be 
obliged to tater that you are acting dishun- 
estiy.’’ 

Alt that moment Pansle came hurrying 
up. When she saw the altitudes of Mins 
Sage end Susan, sue divined tie cause and 
looked confused, 





“Mins Wyinan,” said the mistress 
“Sussau bas been keeping a letter of 
yours,”’ 

‘Ob, yeu, yes,’ wald Panaie, faiteriny 
‘five all right, lam expecting news ! 

frown # friend of mine, and aa W! 

«> slow in delivering the otters, | uek 
} S\isall be £O0Od enough t& get 
, and Dring them to ne 

Miss Sage inade no remark “ 

Panaie her letter with a mk 
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ciently expremed what she thought about 
the matter. 

‘She'll go abd write to the sunts,” 
thought Pansie, as she hurried away, ‘an | 
thes——"’ 

Mies Nege did writete Miss Aureiia, ani! 
by return of received an answer de 
tail all the ocl:cumstances of Vansie's 
little love sflair, with which we are famil- 
jar, and warning Mine Sage to keep a strict 
watch on the girl’s movementa, 

The results were that Athena House, for 
the future, took iis aitings in the com 
tively deserted direction of Kotungdesn, 
and that Miss Sege took the ietters from 
the postman herself. 

She, bowever, said nothing more about 
the matter to Pansie, tor she was sensible 
ens = ae that, eo lopg a@ the girl 
did not set a exaunple & younger cow- 
penions ar eons an open flirtation 
at achool, it was no business of hers, if a 
young lady of a sensible age should cerry 
on a love affair away {roin it. 

Kut, ope evening, ® second accident 
made ber aware that the jove-inaking pro- 
cows wen being carried on very much near- 
er ber than she hed imagined. 

The half-dcesen senior girls at Athena 
House oooupied seperate littie partitions, 
instead of sieepiag in s large room with 
othera, 

Every other one of these partitions hac 
a window looking out into Sussex uare. 
One of these was tenanied by Panaste 
Wyman. 

Miss Sage bad waxeful nigbw, for, being 
a contributor to the * Poet’s Cuorner’’ of a 
local newspeper, ber fite of inspiration 
selzed her when released from the worry 
ani turmoil of the scpoolroom, and, espe 
cially when the moon shone over the sen, 
she would sit at ber open window ana 
meditate until long after Athena Hous» 
vas wrapped in sleep. 

Mie wae thuscocupied a night or two af- 
ter the discovery avove recorded, when 
the heard voioes—a male and a femalo-- 
engaged in @arnest conversation c ose by 
Ler, and the fomale voice was no to be mb- 
taken for thatof any one but Panme Wy. 
nan, 

Giently craning ber neck out, she eepied 
the Ogure of a man menor Fetes in clear 
re ie! against the pave ment below,his head 
upturned, and his words unmistkeably 
ai dressed to an inmate of Athena Houne, 

Mise Sage saw ali thie at a glanoe, with- 
drow her night-capped head, and ailentiy 
passed along the dormitory occupied by 
ue senior girla, 

Her surmise as to the owner of the femi- 
nine volce proved correct, end an ani- 
mated conversation was being carried on 
between Mies Wyiman and the cavalier on 
the pavewent outside, 

Tne metbod of dealing with such a seri- 
ous breach of all orthodox laws of pro- 
piety and school discipiina, of course, re- 
quired oonsideration, s0 Miss Sage paused 
uatil the voloes ceased and the window was 
siut, and then retired to consult with one 
of the otber mistresass asto the course to 
be followed, 

The next morning, when the girls assem- 
bled in the echoolroom for prayers, Mine 
Nage eatered with that ex of coun- 
tenance w experience had teught the 
young ladies of Atbena House, betokened 
a disturbed and irritated state of mind. 

Instead of commencing the prayers in 
the usual style, Mise Sage stepped to the 
front of ber desk and scanned ine rows of 
faces before her, as if in search of some 
one. The she said in a grave volo: 

“Has not Miss Wyman descended from 
tho dormitory 

It being evident that she had not, Mine 
Sage rang the bell for Susan. William, 
the boy, answered it, and announced that 
Susan was nota 

Miss Sage’s face darkened, 
said: 

‘(Go and knock at Miss Wyman's door 
anu uaint ber with the bour,’’ 

The boy dimappeared, but reeppeared 
shortly with @ white, scared facv, say- 
ny : 

‘Please, '’m, Mies wywan ain’t in her 
room, and nobody don't know nothink 
about Susan,’’ 

Missa Sage rushed from the room, re- 
turned in ten minutes,and harried through 


and sbe 


the prayers. 
During breakfast it was whispered that 
Panaie ywwan and Susan bad both left 


Athena House, and had taken their lug- 
x*xe with them, 

On tbe verandah of the Burlington 
House Hotel, at the emali Oolorado sta- 
tion of on the Denver and Kio 
(irende Railr about three weeks alwer 
tne eventa apove recorded, Leanoelot Nelte 
and his y young wife, hitherto known 
an Pansie Wyinan, were ag very close 
to each other, and iooking supremely 
he ppy: 

“it’s ike a dream, Panaie,”’ said I.ange- 
jot, afler a pause in their talk, during 
whieh they gezed out into the west, where 
the sun was siowly sinking bebind a bank 
of purple clouda, 

‘Three weeks ago you were Panale Wy- 
man, an obscure echooigiri, in mortal fear 
of twoold indies, and now you're the wife 
of that distinguished ng berrister, 
Lancelot Nelfe, Kequire, o& Ovurt, Tew - 
pie, tree and iadependent as the wiud, and 


“The beppiest woman in the vorld,”’ 
interposed the girl. “Although, mind, 
Lancy, Dot feeling ae if 1 nad quiie shaken 
off aii ebeckles Of fear of those put in au- 
thority Over ine, Just fancy if Papa were 
wturnup! I don't know whas 1 should 

. Lavey.”’ 

“Loniy wish be would turn ap,” said 
her husband. “Why, that's what we've 
oume bere ior—oOn purpose to meet the old 


fellow, and have it out with b im, fuere’s 









one thing, Pansie, whatever be may say 
and do, be can’t turn yOu back again into 
Mira Pansie Wyinan,.” 

"You, it’s all v weil for you to treat & 
#0 lightly,”’ said nele. “But you don't 
know papa. He's perfectly terribie whesa 
bes roused, il'vereen him work bimaelf 
into « frevzy over the were mention of the 
Alabains; and if be knew that L'd run 
away from senool to marry an English- 
man, | can'tthink what he'd do.”’ 

“Kat, my dear girl, don’t you thiuk he 
knows it all vy tuis time?” said Lancelot. 
“You trast the oid aunts to write off iiumn- 
mediately ebout it! And now look here, 
let’s taik basineses, and make our plans. 
Your father inspecus this part of ine line, 
doesn't be? He goes once a week with the 
oullion train te Frisco, and the cars are 

enerally loaded up here. Very well. 
Tie is bis day. I want to see him, Get 
bim on to talk about you without letting 
hin know woo | am, and graduaily bring 
him up b tne climax,”’ 

“If he bas bis six-shooter about him, I 
believe be’d shoot you,”’ said anaie, 

“Not hel’ said Lancelot. “Men don’t 
shoot sons-in-iaws as if they were jack- 
rabbita,”’ 

‘Well, I’m all of atremble when I think 
of it,” said Pansie, nestling still closer wo 
her husband, 

“I'm not,” said Lanoelot. “Why should 
we be? I'm respectable; I’m nct a pauper; 
and the only crimes that can be brought w 
ny charge are, that I’m au Kaogiishman, 
tuat i’ve torn a bird from tne protecting 
wings of {ts saunta and sohcol-mistresses, 
and that I’ve done another fellow out of 
his intended bride.’’ 

“Well, dear, of course you know best,’’ 
said tue girl, “At the same iime l’m in a 
terrible tright about it, and if auything waa 
to happen to yon on scoount of me-—-wny, 
Lancy! Look! Look! There he isf Toore 
—waiking towards the depot.” 

The young iwan looked in the direction 
indicated by Pansie and saw a tail, miliary- 
lookis~ nan, Onveloped in «# long cloak, 
and wearing the chimney-pot hat, so dear 
to the American cit'zva unoer all circum- 
atencos and at all timesand pisces, who was 
seaupterivg siowly slong in the direction ef 
the railway atation, puffing vigurously ata 
big oigar, 

“Dear me!’ said Lancelot, calmly. 
“That is @ pleoe of gooa.,uck only to have 
arrived here three hours, and w tumble 
upon the very man we want to see, | niuet 
go and wake his acqcaintance,’’ 

‘Bat you won’t say anything yet, will 
you, Lancy?” urged the trembling girl. 
“You won't let him know who you are, or 
that 1 aw here?’”’ 

‘No fear!’ replied her busband, ‘Kee 
yourself quite easy. Your father and 
will be the pest friends in the world in a 
short time,”’ 

So saying be weat off after the Uolonel, 
followed him into the ste:ion, which was a 
scene of bastie and confusion, as iarge 
quantities of wetal bad arrived from tue 
sineiting works af Ouray, South Fork, 
Antelope Spring, Barnum, and other min- 
ing districts, w Le transported to San 
Franciaco; watohed him saunter about in 
a leiaureiy and Gcignitied way for some 
time, and finally turn into the Depot 
Saloon. 

Here he joined the Colonel, and over a 
drink got iato conversation with him. 


“A Keritiaher, er?’’ said the Colonel at 
lerg(b, after a survey of Lanoelot’s person 
from head to foot. noelot admitted the 
sort impeachment. 

‘Travelling sround for pleasure?’’ con- 
tinued the Cuionel. 

“Yes,” replied Lanoelot, “And I’ve 
never been so aurprised and delighted in 
all my life,’”’ 

This evidently produced a favorable im- 
preesion, as the Colonel drew nimeelf up, 
iooked as if he personally bad a coneider. 
able share in producivg these gratifying 
sensations, and sak : 

“No, of course nog. If one of the bulld- 
era cf the Great Pyramid could be sudden- 
ly tend jn our country, I reckon bis eyes 
would Open some, and it must be pretty 
muobh the same sort of feeiing to you 
folks from the other side of the herring 

ond,’ 

Pon, I don’t know about that,” sald 
Lancelot, smi'ing. ‘“We’re not quite so 
behind-band aa ali that 1 hope.” 

*Behind-band—no; obstinate—yea,”’ sald 
the Uolonel. ‘‘That wasa reai, inean atti- 
tude yon kept up towards the North in the 
Civil War.” 

Lancelot knew better than to engage tbe 
prejudiced Colonel! in « political argument, 
eo Le werely said: 

“Ever been to England, sir?’’ 

“No, sir, and I don’t reckon } ever 
sbail,’’ replied the Colonel, “I iike you, 
sir; yes, | like you, but—— i'm a frank 
man; there ain't a franker man in tae 
States, but 1d n't care about your country, 
sir and yet l’ve » daughter who ia finish- 
ing her education at one of your schools,” 

“Evidentiy haen’t heard the news,” 
thought Lancelot, and said: 

“Iludeed. May | ask whereabout?”’ 

“At Brighton, sir, in Sussex. Athena 
H» Sussex Square, that’s the locality,’’ 
replied the Colonel, 

“Then you must have a littie respect tor 
us,’ said Lancelot, ‘to send your daughter 
wo far to be educated.”’ 

“Reapect—yes, sir; 
repiied ihe Colonel, 
eir?’’ 

“Well, what you’ve got looks so good, 
I can’t do beter than have the same,"’ re. 
plied Lancelot. 


affection—no, slir;" 
‘*What’s your lotion, 


So the bar-tender mixed Lancelot a ; 
and the conversation was renewed 
“Married man, sir?’ asked the Colonel. | 


Lanceiot nodded. 
“Wife with y yu? 








Lanocejot replied in the sffirmative. 

“(oipg on with us to Digpt?”’ 

“Why, I thought this was only a bullion 
train.’”’ 

‘fo it is, bat we attech a cur for any pat 
sengere tbat happen to be kvocking 
around. It’s a good train, for lt don’t stop 
between here and Salt Lake City.” 

“At what time do you start?” 

“Four-+thirty sharp; awkward time for 
ladies, but it’s worth it.” 

“ut ien’t It sometimes rather risky to 
travel by these trains. I mean sren’t they 
so wwetimes stopped and robbed?”’ 

The Colonel burst into a flaw of 
iaughter which a! most choked him and ne- 
cessitated a fresh supply of jalep. 

“Well, sir, | emile,’’ be replied at length. 
‘‘Becaute under ordinary circumstances 
tbat might be, But I reckon since I|’ve 
been on the Imapecting job, the ‘boys’ 
have kept quiet. They seom to be sorter 
afraid of me, Why sir, we don’t even tase 
a convoy now with the bailion and | 
remember when we'd as soon bave thought 
of starting without a locomotive as without 
a ecore of soldiers armed with Winches- 
ters,’’ 

“Weil, | must of course consult my 
wife,’ said Lancelot. “We were travai- 
ling all yeserday, ani she may want a 
niguvs rest. Does your danghter like 
acnool, sir?’’ 

“Yea, abe does, and I reckon school’s 
meking her more British than American; 
but she’s coming home for good at Chriat- 
mas, aod | guess sbe’il bave to be fixed 
with @ vasband,”? repliea the Colonel. 

‘ Perbaps she’s fallen in love already in 
Esgiand,’’ said Lancelot, laughing. 

“Not «ne, sir! not she!’’ said the Colonel, 
‘Sow knows better than to do that, sir. Be- 
siles, bef re she went away a year ago, sie 
knew there was arpry young chap knock- 
ing sround her, anu she’s as good as prow- 
isud tobim,. Strange thing, too, you ain’t 
at all unlike Jem Forrest—that’s the gen- 
tleman's name, You're a bit bigger made, 
that’s all, Fine g ri, sir, she is from all ac- 
counts | hear, Here’sto her, and if you 
reekon you'll start by the four-thirty, you'd 
best be seeing tue lady; tell her there ain’t 
any fear of robbers when Colonel Wy- 
unan’s Ou board the cars, and get her to 
sleep, I turn in on board very soon 80 
tnat I shan’t see you until to-morrow. 
Good night, sir,’’ 


“t00d nigbt,”” replied Lancelot, and he 
was about to return to tne notel, when a 
negro placed a bundle of letters in the 
Colonel’sybaud, and Lancelot, urged by 
sone instinct, paused ander pretence of 
lighting a fresh cigar. 

Tue Colonel turned the letters over up- 
til he came to one bearing a EHKuglish 
stamp. 

“Why, alr,”’ he sald, ‘if there ajin’t a 
letter from the old country. Perhaps I can 
give you some news,” 

Lanoelot eagerly scanned the Colonel's 
fave as the latter read the ietter, and saw 
the successive @xpressions upon it, of sur- 
prise and indignation, 

“{ pepo there’s notbing wrong, sir,’’ 
Lanoelo. yentared to remark. 

* Read sir,” anid the Colonel in re- 
ply, tarning away to vent nis wrath in a 
torrent of the fiercest ¢jaculations and im- 
precations, 

Lancelot read the lester, which was from 
Mies Julia, announcing the disappearance 
ot Pansie from Athena House, and, of 
course, sffected the greatest sur prise, 

‘What do you think of that, sir?’ said 
the Colonel, returning fromm the exercise 
of bis anathematical faculties, “A child, 
upon whom I bave iavished ail tne affec- 
tion of a fond parent, wuose education and 
traveliicg bas cost me heaven knows how 
many thousand doliare, to turn againet ber 
country, her father, and her friends, and 
I cff with a good-for-nothing British- 
er ; 

“The lady who writes does not say any- 
thing about hia being good tor-notning,”’ 
said LL inoelot, in a consolatory tone, “On 
the contrary, she speaks rather well of 
bim,’* 

“That don’t matter worth a cent,” re- 
torted the angrv Oolcnel. if he was good 
for anything be’d write straight to me and 
ask my permission, instead of taking ad- 
vantage of a girl being thousands of miles 
away from home,and ranning c ff with her. 
That's what I think about it, sir; and if [ 
catch tbat man, 1’ii——well, I guess it don’t 
do to say what I'll do; but somebody’il 
bave to ra on mourning forhim, 1 feel, 
sir, as if you could knock me down with a 
bank note, tbat | do, sir,’’ 

To correst which ambiguous feeling be 
was obliged to order a “ce bbler’’ of ex- 
tra strength, which he took at a gulp, 
and professed himeeif a trifte per cent 
better, 

To offer consolation under the distressing 
circumstances seemed to Laucelvi to savor 
of mcckery, 80 he listened a bit to the 
Colonel's violent tirade agains: Britishers 
in genera), and the robber of his daugtter 
in partioular, muttered a few words of sy m- 
pathy, and, remarking that it was nearly 
eight o’clock, wished the Colonel “good 
night,’”’ and returned to the hotel. 

Lancelot Seite found bis wife in a siate of 
eager x pectation as tothe resait of his in- 
terview with her father, and she sprang up 
and kissed him agif he had returned from 
the jawe of death. 

He told her al! that had 1 between 
them, of the arrival of Aunt Julia's letter, 
and its ¢flect upon the Colonel; and suid 
that if sne did not feei too tired they would 


leave by the bullion train at balf-past four 
in the morning, and thet during the jour 
ney, he wouid declare himself to the! 
| Oolonel, 
“Bat Lancy,’ said Pansies, “papa is sure | 


© Giscover me on the same train with Dim. 


‘+8inember,our cars bere are not like yours 











there is no biding awey in a snug littie 
oom ment to oneseif.”’ 

“Thst's all right, my darling,” said ber 
busbend. “Your father is now going to 
turn into his own car, which forms part of 
the mail car, tosieep, end he told me that 
we should not meet until to-morrow, No 
now do you run upstairs,tell Susan to tum. 
ble in for a few houre’ sleep, and do the 
same yourself. I’m going out for a stroll, 
as it's such a lovely night, and I’ll have a 
good old think over matters.”’ 

So Pansie left the room, and Lancelo 
went out into the mooniit street. Not car. 
ing for the bustie and crowd of the town, 
he turned off near the railways ation along 
a path which led away into the country, 
and soon be was in « solitary region, of 
which the silence was only broken by the 
pare cry of the whip-poor-will and the 

um of nocturnal insects. 

He had not proceeded very tar before he 
became aware tbat a closked individual, 
who had already passed him once, bad re. 
passed him, and seemed to be generally in- 
terested tn him. 

Although Lancelot knew that the old 
days of minivg camp orgies and “free 
sboote’’ had passed, he b been warned 
not to go abroad unarmed, especially alter 
dark, as there were always loafers and 
rowdies prowling about y tor mischief, 
and not at all particular in the choice of 
their victimes, 

So, when the mysterious individual faced 
about and approached him, he quietly 
slipped bis six-shooter out of his pocket 
and ad vanced ready for any emergency, 

The wan evidentiy saw the precaution- 
ary movement, for be heid his two hands 
in the air—a familiar symbol of peaceful 
inteutions in these parte—and said ia an 
undertone: 

“All rignt, Captain. I was coming toses 
you. Just a word to say that the bullion 
train acerts at four-thirty, and has on board 
forty thousand dollare for the First Nation- 
al Bank at Fri-co, Meand the boys will 
be at the lone hut vetween Cottonwood 
and Cisoo. Tbe express is there at five af- 
terhve. Old Wyman’s in charge, and, as 
we've iet him sleep so long, there won't be 
much snooting. Good night, sir!’’ 

And he disappeared in the darkness be- 
fore Lancelot could recover his astonieh. 
ment or frame any sort of reply. 

Of course be grasped the situation at 
Once, and saw tbat the inan had mistaken 
bim for some one else, and he turned back 
rapidly towards the atation. 

At first he thought he would go at once 
and intorm the Colonel of the occurrence; 
but a beppier thought strack him that ir 
matters could be arranged without the 
knowledge of that c fficial, so much the bet- 
ter. 

So he called on the station inepector, and 
informed bim of ail thet bad taken place, 
impressing upon bim avsolute secrevy as 
tar as the Oolonel wus concerned, 

The man expressed the greatest surprise, 
sbook bands heartily wits Lancelot, and 
told him that everything should be in 
readiness, and that if he was going to tra- 
vel by the train he would see some 
fun, 

Then he returned to the hotel, left word 
with the porter to call him in time, and 
slip quietly into bed, witnout disturb- 
ing Pansie, who was fast asieep, 

At four o’clock they were up, and by the 
bail hour, Pansie and Susan were com- 
fortably instalied in a sleeping car; and 
Lancelot, who was wide awake from excite- 
nent and delight, interested himseif ia the 
preparations itor de ure aad defence; 
and the bullion clerk, who knew the secret, 
introduced Laucelot to some score of ac- 
tive, mmascuiar, young fellows, armed with 
Remington and Winchester rifies and re- 
volvers, who were beirg allotted their 
positious on tue train. 

Alt this accomplished silently and 
rapidly,the last sacks of mails were hurled 
into the car; tue conductor from sheer force 
ot habit sung our, ‘All aboard;” the huge 
belli of tue engine rang out weirdly inw 
the quiet night; and they started. 

Lancelot and the bullion clerk, each 
armed witha rifie, took up their positions 
by the side of the engineer, and the stoker 
in the cabocss of the locomotive, whence 
they could see all that might happen, and 
dire oF Operations, 

At five o’clock just as the gray dawn was 
streaking the skies over the pine wooas, 
they saw a red light agitatea violently 
s0mé two bundred yards ahead, 

Tne word was passed along the crs to 
be ready, the engine-bell rang out, and the 
brakes were put hard down. 

Scarcely had the train been brought wa 
standstill, when f-om the tnickets on eaci 
side of tne track swarmed groups of wild- 
looking indiviauals, armed wito rifles, tue 
foremost of wnom ieapt upon the engine, 
cit which be was knocked down wilt 
® nillet of wood py the engineer, where: 
upon he picked himself ap, swearing hor- 
ribly, brought his rifle to tne ready, anil 
sung out: 


“I reckon yon'd better tell the Colonel 
to give up the keys Of your freignut cars, OF 
there’)! be snooting.’’ 

**! reckon you’a vetter stand off, Captain, 
you and your boys,”’ repiied the builion 
clerk, covering nim with bis rifis as be 
s\.0ke, ‘or there’ll| be @ bead or two drawn 
on you in return.” 


At that monent the bullion convey 
showed themselves oa the piatforins of te 
care, to thé rage and amr zement of the ro 
bers, who stoud Irresoluve, whether to op* 
ore or to bolt. 

rhe man who had leapt on to the eng 
and whom Lancelot at once recogn’2 - 
being like bimself, turoed to bis we a 
saic 

“Well, boys, wa're as good as tpeu 
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hbaven’t bed a haul for some months; what 
do ae a a a 

‘Go for ’ero!’’ was the w reply. 

But before the saguention esuld be ceed 
upon, the bullion convoy d @ vol- 
ley, and balf-a-do#en of the lanta lay 
stretched on the ground, 

The robbers, who had backed into the 
bush, let fly in return, and the calm and 

of a ifal morning was broken 

y the crack of the rifies, the cries of 

tanta, the encouraging ehoute of thetr lent 

tanta, the e Tr lead- 

ers, and the crash of bulleta through the 
brushwood and the thick 

In the midet of it all the Colonel came 
tumbling out of his car, half-dressed, and 
with a face which was a perfect study of 
rage and astonishment, but a bullet whiz. 
zing past bis ear and making a neat hole in 
the wood-work about a foot off him, drove 
him back into shelter, 

The cae i - but short duration, for 
the robbers, n aving expected resistance, 
were but poorly armed, and in ten minutes 
time a dozen pairs of hands were thrown up 
and all was over. 

Then the Colonel came forth to view the 
scené, and to take over again the command 
of which he had been, by accident, de. 
prived. 

The first corpse which met his wonder- 
ing geze was that of the leader of the rob- 
bers, the man who, previous to the com. 
mencement of hoatilities, had been so sum. 
marily ejected from the engine. 

“Why! Great Soott!” he exelaimed, 
“If that ain’t Jem forrest, the man who 
would have married my daugbter if that 
skuok of a Britisher hadn’t gone off with 
her!’ 

‘Yes, Coionel,’’ said bie clerk. ‘That's 
Jem forrest, the out and ontest biack- 
guard on the track. He’s handed in his 
checks now, and I reckon he’ll have sa 
A pa deal o’ blood lettin’ to answer 

or.’ 

‘““Well,”’ said the Colonel, “I wouldn’t 
have believed it. He was one of the quiet- 
est, Say-nothing-to-nobody soré of cusses [ 
ever met, and that’s wiy I kinder freza to 
a ana husband for my Pansie, and that’s 
a fact.’’ 

‘It’s real lucky we had the boys aboard, 
Colonel,” said the clerk, “I reckon it 
warn’t your fault.’’ 

‘‘Who did it? Who was it?” said the 
Colonel, “I don’t care who he in, bat 
ne saved tbe bullion train, and Corne- 
jius P, Wyman ain’t the man to forget 
such a good turn, You’re right, Haw- 
kins, l’ve been a sight too easy of late, and 
this has learnt mea lesson. Say, who's the 
inan?” 

“That thar Britisher, yonder,’’ replied 
Hawkins, jerking bis bead in the direction 
ot Lancelot, who, stripped to his sbirt, was 
busy amongst the wounded. 

Tne Coionel rusbed upto the pane Eng- 

ishman and shook bim éuergetically by 
the hand. 

“Sir,” he said, “I don’t know how I 
can thank you for what you’ve done, If 
the train had been wiecke!) | sbould have 
been aruined and disgraced mau. You 
have saved the dollars, and you have saved 
an old soldier his berth, Name your 
reward, sir, and if it’s in Cornelius P. 
Wyman’s power to grant it, consider it as 
granted.”’ 

“Very well, Oolonei,’’ said Lanoeslot, 
leading him aside. “I take you at yuur 
word. Didn't you show me a letter lam 
night in which it was said, that ay 
daughter bad run away from school with a 
Britisher?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir, confound him, that’s so!’’ re- 
plied the Colonel. 

“Would you forgive that Britisher, 
and receive him as your son-in-law if 
you were to see him?’ asked the young 
man. 

‘“*Well, sir,’”? answered the Colonel, ‘'1’m 
under an eternal obligation to you. If 
that man’s a friend of yours, I'll forgive 
him, although he has done a real mean 
thing. As for my Pansie—— well, as Jem 
oy ain’t of no account now, I torgive 

er. 

‘I’m the Britisher, sir,’’ said Lancelot. 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated the UVolonel in 
amszement “And Pansie?’’ 

“Weil,” anid Lancelot, “I rather expect I 
baven’t seen them since the shooting began. 
They’re in the sleeping-car.” 

So the Colonel and Lancelot sscended 
toe sleeping-car, and there they found Pan- 
sie and Susan shuddering togetber in a 
dark corner, 

The meeting between father and daughi- 
ter was of course of the most affectionate 
nature; and whilst the train in aa hour’s 
time rolled on ita way towards Sait Lake 
City, the Colonel and bis new son-in-law 
cemented a friendship which culminated in 
& proimiee, on the part of the former, that 
he would retarn with them to Eagiand in 
order to pass Curtetmas at Furnace Court, 
where he would parentally soothe the out- 
raged feelings of the Mieses Julia aud 
Aurelia Penless. 


SIGNATURES ON TREASURY NOTES. — 
By photography the sulograph is reproduc- 
ed in various siz98, some amailer than the 
Orig:ual and one or two iarger, the 
latter being for use on checks and war- 
ranta, 

Ine autograph fac-similes thua produced 
Were trausferred by means of wax sud ink 
to pieces of steei, and thereupon Cul by the 


Sngravers. 

These are pieces of soft steel, easily 
wrked, butin en bour or two they are 
Hardened in a patent furnace. 

Taking one of taem after s hardened 
b® work msn transfers tne inser! ption Upon 

y means of a powerful pressure, 40 the | 
face fa tittle epool of soft stee and thisin | 


s hardened till it is tough enough fur 





Bank notes are printed in sheets of four, 
and of chures there must be @ plate fer ench 


When the original pistes are engraved a 
number are purposely left blank where the 
signatures of the treseurer are to be af- 
fixed, an:! these original blank plates can 
qorequadnees asdesired by pressure trans- 

r. 

Taking one of the blank plates and put- 


oy itina b Wee workman adjusts to 
broper piace the spool bearing the nawe 
of the rer, brings down thé power of 

and for- 


the rolls the spool back wa 
wand G iow times, and there he hss the su- 
tograph of the new treasurer plainly writ- 
ten in the soft stee! of the plate on which |a 
to be printed many a bushel of fives, tens, 
hundreds or five hundreds, 

This soft steel plate 16 hardened in the 
fire before being put to work, so that it 
“a greater endurance. 

traits, dates and otber figures are 
c on the steel plates in the same 
simple manner at small expense, 

If perchance it should be desired to 
obange the name or date in a plate of which 
there are no duplicates with blank spaces 
for this boy og a compleve plate is soften: 
ed and the old name or date scratebed off 
with a sharp tool. 

This leaves a little hollow or indentation 
in the face of the plate, and as the surface 
must be perfectly level and smooth some 
ingenuity is required to produce another 
perfect su’tace ior the engraving of the new 
name, 

This is done by the siwple means of 
pounding On that section of the back of the 
plate directly ander the spot where the hol- 
tow is, a few sbarp blows safficing to brin 
the surface up level with the re:nainder 
the plate. 

Tols newly raised surface may not be 
perfectly level und smooth, but it is bur- 
nished down and the desired name or 
words stamped into it by the hard steel 
spool and heavy pressure, 


ANECDOTE OF A RING. 





Hannibal, it is said, in terror of falling 
into the hands of his enemies, always car- 
ried poison in a ring, and by means of it, 
after nis defeat and fiight into Bithynia, 
disappointed the hopes of the Romans, by 
destroying himself, 

That such might have been the case, is 
clearly proved by the capabilities of the 
Rassian iedy’s ring (mentioned tn Thie 
bault’s “Original Anecdotes of Frederick 
{1.’"), which concealed a smal! syringe,and 
which she very offensively nade use of as 
follows: 

“While the French minister, M. de 
Gaines, was seme ry | the court of Ber- 
tin with the grandeur he conferred on his 
legation (a circumstance extreinely morti- 
fying to men of the same rank, unabie to 
keep pace with his profusion), a Ruselan 
awbaseador, on his way to St. Petersbur 
with his newly-married wife, arrived 
Berlin, 

The lot of presenting bim at court, etc., 
fell to the Prince Dolgorouki, who gave a 
spiendid dinner to ali the ambassadors, at 
which M. de Guines was placed by the side 
of the lady, who was aware of the existing 
rivairy, and anxious, it would seem, as 
there was no competing with him, to ren- 
der him ridiculous. 

The ring alluded to was of great beauty, 
and curioas work manehip—circu mstences 
to which she invited the French nobie- 
man’s attention during dinuer; and while 
Aen po 0 | down to examine it, she 

asmal!l spring; which wee turned 
to the inside of her hand, and spouted the 
small quantity of water the syringe con- 
tained, into his eyes. 

‘Lhe latter laugued, rallied her with great 
good-nature, wiped his face, and thought 
no more of it; but the lady again filied the 
syringe without bis percetving her, and 
(while pretending to wish to speak across 
nim to some one near them), discharged its 
contents n in bis face. 

The minister, witnout appearing the least 
angry or out of countenance, in a tone such 
as we use when we give a piece of triendly 
advice, observed: 

“These kind of joxes, madain, on the 
first experiment may be laughed at; on the 
second, we may be inclined to consider 
them as the thoughtiees act of youthful 
galety, particularly in a lady; but, madam, 
the tofra time could be deemed nothing 
less than an affront, and you would at that 
very instant receive in exchange this gub- 
let of water that steauds ocefoure me, I 
have, madam, the honor to give you proper 
notice.’’ 

But the lady, imagining be would not 
dare to execute bis threat, Milled ser ring 
agin, and, boloing up tho glittering en- 
gine, empt'ed it as vefore in toe face of the 
ambassador, Wo instautlv #6 76d nis gob- 
let of water, aud threw itcve.: Her, calmly 
observing: 

“1 bad given you notice, inadam.’’ 

Tue Russian busband took (i4 s.are of 
the adventure by deciaring that M. de 
Guines had done exacitiy what was right 
and that be thanked him forti; aut whiie 
the iady left the table to change her dros, 
her friends prevaiied on the remainder of 
the company 0 keep the Incident to tueta- 
theinsel Vea, 

ic was M, Dinot de Jopec mri (save the 
writer) who communisated the cient 
stance tO ine a8 & great secret, O1 tHe eVen- 
in: of the day in which it happened. 

lu reading thie aneciote, one wcirceiy 
knows which to be inost surprived at, tue 
cbhildishness or the rudeness ! ral 


’ RB ection 


).e thing, however a al 








Hannibal put his, therefore, becomes the 
lees extraordinary, particularly when we 
rememnber his antipathy to the Romana, 
and hia constant fear «f failing into their 
banda. 

Of late years, the most curious use to 
which rings bave been applied ie in the 
cure of rbeumatic di*ordere; and many per- 
sons continue to wear them of gold or ail- 
ver galvanized, end affirm their conviction 
of being benetiited thereby. 


a 





Tas Oriet* of Woman.— Woman's 
first ~y ry says a writer in a London 
paper, been a fruitful subject for the le- 
gend-mouger. 

The Pbhonician myth of creation is 
found in the story of Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea. There the tirst woman wes carved 
by the first man out of 1 » and then en- 
dowed with life by Apbrodite. 

The Greek theory of the creation of wo 
man, according to Hesiod, was thet Z na, 
asa cruel jest, ordered Vulcan to maka 
women out of ciay, and then induced the 
various gods and godeanes to invest the ciay 
doll with all their worst qualitier, the re- 
suit being a lovely thing, with a witenery 
of mien, refined craft, eager passion, love 
of dress, treacherous mannersand shame. 
lesa mind. 

The Scandinavians say that as O jin, Vill 
and V2, the three sons of Bor, were weilk- 


ing along the sea beach toey found two 
sticks of wood, one of ash and one of 
eim., 


Sitting down the gods shaped man and 
woman out of these sticks, whittiing the 
women from the elim and oailling bor 
E mia, 

One of the strangest stories touching the 
origin of woman is told by the Madages- 
carenes, 

In so far as the creation of man goes, the 
legend is not unlike that related by Moses, 
_— that the fall came before Eve ar. 
rived. 

After the man bad eaten the forbidden 
fruit he became aflected with a boil on the 
leg, Out of which, when it burst, came « 
beeutifal girl. 

The man’s first thought was to throw ber 
to the pige, but he was commanded by 4 
messenger from heaven to let her pilsy 
among the diggings until sbe was of mar. 
riageabie age, then to make her hie witu, 
He did so, calied ber Baboura, and she be 
came the mother of ali races of nen. 

Tne Indians’ myths relative to Adam and 
Kveare numerous end entertaining. 

Some traditions trece back our first par- 
ents to white and red maize; another is 
that man, searching fora wife, was given 
the daughter of the king of the muskrata, 
who, on being dipped into the waters of 6 
neighboring lake, becaine a woman, 


a ee we 

WHAT FRENOH PEASANTS KAT.~-Bread 
and pienty of it, is the graad foundation o 
his, the French peasant’s dietary, Pota- 
toes are admitted as an addition and 6 
change, but not, as in [reland, as the staff 
of life, 

Salad is eaten in unlimited quantity — 
frequency from the beginning to the on 
of ite season; mache, corn saiad, or lamb 
le.tuce—a groat favorite, although, being 
eaten, it leaves an after taste of havin 
ewaliowed drugs--dandelion, green an 
blanched; radishes, littie red, round end 
long, and big black, white or yellow Span- 
isi; lettuce, cog and cabbage; water creas, 
oucied and broad-leaved, and cooked beet 
root, cold, are all considerable articies of 
consumption, of course helped down withs 
huge alice of bread, 

“How often can you @at salaJ?” | asked 
a young peasant. ‘Turee tines a day, 
Monsieur, as long a8 it lasts,’’ was the an- 
ewer, 

French beans—"prinocesses”’ or ‘ tl geo- 
lets’’—are in great request, either hot a4 4 
divuer dish or cold dressed as aaiad with 
o!l and vinegar, 

Botied hasicots, alao, plain, bot, cr dressed 
aa salad, cold, come ia as # substantial 
meses in winter. 

An indispensable repast with.the French 
working peasant ia his ‘‘collation,’’ a # itd 
siice of Lread eaten at 4 or 5 o'clock in the 
alternoon and [frequensdy wken with bio 
or carried out to bitin in tas Belds—perhaps 
with a little grease sp-ead on it av a luxury 
—and consumed witu « leaf of sorrel or let 
tuce laid on it as a thuinb-piece; or their 

iace is taken by a few spring onions— 

thinnings of the beds—or a ciove of 


lic. 

In the South a red, fiery capsioum is thus 
indulged in, to relieve and season the 
bread—which perhaps, is partially made 
with the flour of naz, 

Supported by this tur x ensive treat tue 
rustics again réesuiie tuolr work Uli suppor 
time, 
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NEST OF THK SKYLAKK.-—The nem of 
the »kylark is weneraily placed in the high 
grase of moadows, and « naturalistjin wau- 
aering through a Held one spring, came by 
chance upon an entire family. 

Anxious ©) observe their movements, be 
withdrew a few p.soces, and toere witnemsed 
a curious proceeiing. 

The ola birds seemed greatly agitated, 
end were making « loud noise, and darting 
about as {ff andecited what w do, 


Finally the mother popp +d into the neat, 
e179 one of the virda, and, lifting i. upon 
her back, rose and sw away. 


Hor inate alinost tmnediately attempte | 
the same feat; out, whetner because he was 


unused to tue operation or not, the littie 
bird would «lip «n 
rie succeeded with much difficaity in 
| baiancing bis iow and flew after bisa 
Hale 
na few mome “ eturned and ré 
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AT HOME AXD ABROAD. 


Vermont is credited with having the 
amaliest town in the United States, ‘It in 
Baltimore, én thé side of Hawk’s 
Mountain. and ‘composed mostly of rocks 
and knolla Years ago it was part of 
Cavendish, situated on the other side of 
the mountain, but voters had to go !5 miles 
to cast their ballots; so ion was 
clroulated and the town of Reltimorse was 
set off. The population in 1980 was 75, and 
there were not enough voters to fill the 
town office, The voting list numbers 
scarcely a dozen, and there are twenty 
« foes to fill.” 

Jantice Ermstein, of Cincinnati, in de- 
ciding, Tuesaday, tbat ice cream is not a 
loxury, said: “The use of ice cream bas 
grown to such an extent that ft is no lon- 
er to be claimed as a laxury, and In the 
liberal view the court fs inclined to take of 
the statute ite sale on Sundav oan easily 
be regarded as a yey Certainly no 
man was ever tncited by the eating of ice 
cream to go home and beat bis wife and 
break up the furniture, and | have no sym- 
pithy with the effort of saloon men to 
make the lsw sgainet them odious by 
_— the enforcement of the conimon 

bor law,”’ 


A tale of woe oomes from Stonington, 
Conn. The Baptiste there recently laid 
the corner stone of a new church. The 
usual ceremonios took place, the custom- 
ary goid piece, a copy of the local raper, 
the names of the Presidents of the United 
S'ate». the Governor of Oonnecticut and 
the «Molating clergyman were deposited 
in the usual spot, the stones were coment. 
ed sround and over it. After all this had 
been done, @ canacienor-strioken boy told 
that he bad inserted among the documenta 
placed In the stone a slip of paper bearing 
the question; “Do you wear panta?’” The 
deep despair that has settled apon the town 
ts maid to be patnful in the extreme, At 

resent the chief topic of converration 
there in, ‘What shall be done with the 
boy?” 


Durtng her satay at Kissingen the (ier 
man Empreen put aside all “the eplendora 
of the throne,” and lived together with her 
ens, & very simple country fife. Shortly 
alter six the Empress, accompanied by 
her two eldest sons seven and mx 
yours otively, ned a walk tothe min- 
eral springs, drank her giaes of Kakoczy, 
and returned home for breakfast at eignt 
o'clock, Atten she recieved her medical 
adviser and shortly after the mineral bath 
was taken, after which another long walk 
followed, In the course of which the hoya 
took their sendwich and a giaes of Hun- 
garian wine. Atl 30 oinner was announ- 
ed; it consieted of sovn fish, a joint and 
qne sweet dish, the /mpress taking only 
occasionally a gines of claret or German 
champegne. A drive in the afternoon anid 
@ supper of cold meat, stewe.! fruit, and a 
mitk pudding for the princes concluded 
the day's programme. 

In Prussia the State railroads make 
sproial concessions in favor of poor persons 
in ill health, On reesipt of proper cro- 
dentials such pereons are conveyed to hor. 
pitais, bathe, and other esanitariamns in 
third-claes carrieyes at the military” rate 
of 15 p’ennig per kilometer (about atx. 
tenths of one cent per mile. The same 
prtvilege is extended to scrofulous child- 
ren of the lower classes and their xatten- 
dants, The inmates of asylumea for the 
biod, deaf and dumb, and orphans and 
attendants, are carried at the sue rate on 
vecation tripa to the houses of relatives. 
One attendant js allowed to each untortu- 
nate, and the reduction in fare is given to 
the attendants when they go for their 
o'a-ges or return home after leaving them 
at the asylum. Poor children who ure 
sent to the country by societies or muni- 
cipalities are also conveyed *t the military 
tate, Furthermore all cfficers of ben- 
evolent societies and inatitations, whether 
sectarian or secular, when travelling in 
the interest of charity, are aliowe! the use 
of second class carriages at third-clana 
rates, 


A story is told in a Bullalo police station 
of a small gray kitten which belongs 
there, Three prisouers were brought in 
one night and locked up. Two of them 
were women and one was a man, The 
oell room is « large, square apariment, the 
tron pena piaced tn the centre, with open- 
ings facing the walia. ‘Tne women were 
on one side and the inan on the other, 
Soon after they had been iocked up the 
women tried t» relieve thelr feelings ty 
preparing to smoke cigarettes, bur they 
bed no watches, The man, on the other 
band, bad matcher, but no tobacco, 
While debating in their minds wha 
to do the kitten came in the women « 
apartment, anda warm friendship tones 
diately sprang Up between them. Toen 
came the ides of turning their new found 
iriend to some p acticsl use, The women 
took anne lobave>, aud, tying It in « ennai! 
bundle, taste ned it to the Kitten’s neck, 
aad tue ian va tue otner side caiied tie 
little animal, whiels immediately ran to 
bita with te burden, which was reniove 
and some Ot hia miatones were placed a” 
ite neck, snd a call from tne weu 
brougbtt the feline back to the:n 

A eae cm 


At l.ong Brancr Mra. Ie & 
think you are too stingy, J 
} Worn tnis Dathing suittw 
}and! am positively ashai 
onger Mr. De &pniea 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


HY T. O. Je 


LJOK, there’s « lady at the door, wait 
ing © see you.” 

Alice wes a merry winsome rowp of 
airl of eight; the epeaker, ber brother 
Hert, was nine; then there were Fred, 
their junior, end Susie, a wee lollipop of a 
«irl, aa they cailed her, of five, 

The time wae golden afternoon, and 
thelr mamina away from bome lor a few 
weeks, 

“A lady? Why didn’t you ask her in?’ 
aaid scandalized A/loe. 

Her mamma away, and she her substi. 
tute—a pretty proxy indeed, as Bert so of- 
ten toid ber, 

“She was riding, end her steed in 
the most mettiosome of wetllesome crea- 
turea."’ 

“Well, you could have held it or have 
called George.” 

“J aimply entered your august presence 
\ apprise you of thearrival,” was boy’s 
sti? anewer, ‘There, do " and play lady 
of the house, and not stand oavilling here, 
like an old gousel’” came like a fag-end 
thereto. 

laughing, an4 slapping him on the 
back, she went fiying out, saying aa ahe 
ran, “'l believe it's Julia; I do hope it in, 
for everything is so humdrum without 
wane.” 

This was often her cry, and the boys’ re- 
tort waa— 

“'Tian’t eo buindrum for you as ‘tia 
for us, for you bave w play lady, and 
heotor over us, besides keeping Munie in 
order, while we bave only & mind our 
businesa,’’ 

“Which you nover do,” she assured 
them, 

Kut about the lady at the door? 

Hert crept afier bis sister and peered 
round the dining-room door into the hall, 
all alive with the hur of bees, the song of 
birda, and pleasant summer sounds, wau- 
dering in at the open door, 

Fred crept out from somewhere, and to 
gether they stole the soene of actiun to 
see the fun, 


The lady awaiting expectant Alice was 
her own last new doll, a beauty rejoicing 
in the name cf Lady Arabella Sophia: and 
lol she was mounted on the beck of Ko ver, 
the house~«iog, sitting in a pert upright po- 
nition, apparentiy reining in her steed with 
puppet hands, bound, and bound again, to 
keep ber in place and lady-!ike posture, 
Hut then, dear old waggieh Kover would 
bave none of it, 

A lady mounted on his beck!—no! He 
leaped and reared pawed the ground iike a 
very war-borse, giving sharp barks of pro- 
test as be wheeled about, 

‘Hal ha! hal’ eo peals of boyish laugh- 
ter wrested Alice, just when abe was rush- 
ing to reacue her “startied darling,’ as she 
called her; for Rover was pitohing her per- 
jloualy over his head, in apite :f thon 
bonds and double bonds with which she 
was tied into her saddle. 

**You bad, wicked, cruei, vicious, mis- 
chievous boys!’’ oried tne indignant ng 
lady, the sweet simpering rider safe in ber 
os arma, turping to the lade, Kover 
meanwhile scampering off at full ee to 
the garden. ‘She yn have ”. 
‘“kilied’’ she was golng to say, but 
ber eight years forbade t, and so she 
— ‘spoilt, you great teasing sil- 
lies!’ 

She half laughed—a really good-temper- 
ed girl was she, 

“She might have cracked ber nose,'’ ob- 
served audacious Bert, “but she didn’t, 
you see; and you might spare your adject- 
ives for another oocaston."’ 

“Well, you would be sillies to try that 
trick again,” scoffed the little girl, retiring 
into the bouse with the y Arabeila 
Sophie. “Hut I did think 'twas Juila; abe 
raid she’d ride over one afternoon wo tea 
But then she said she’d write first, and 
she’s done neither, Uh! how hawmdrum 
everything ial’ 

So they beard her make her moan; and 
they—the boys—deciared there were tears 
in her eyes. 

“''Tie because you say you're so bum- 
druin that we thought we'd brighten you 
up @ bit,” they shouted after her, as she 
went up to the nursery, 

Well, the next day was in no wise hum- 
drut, @o far aa Alice was concerned, for 
that inorning’s post brought the desired 
note, 

It ran thua:— 


“Deak ALiom,--I ahall be delighted to 
drink tea with to-morrow, Have 
Ledy Arabella Sopbia dressed in her best, 
and bave tea on the lawn. Oceans of love, 

“Junta,” 


“Julia's et to tesa, nurse; and as 
namie ie away, | may bave and do as | 
like, mayn't 1?’ cried Alice, flying up- 
stairs lo nurse, 

And that lady’s reply was, “On, yes, dear 
—Iin moderation, you know,.”’ 

Then she wont down-stairs again, to bold 
@ grave consultation witn the cook. 

A trieud coming totes and mamma away! 
A weighty matter they had to discuss be- 
tween then. 

“So the good news is come at last?” 
wali Hert, meeting her coming out of the 
KILCO@R. 

Yea; Julia is coming to-morrow 

piled Alios, at peace with everyone 

“Weill, what's to be the figure of enter- 
tainient?’’ 


ré- 
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‘Tea on the lawn and a dance afterwards; 
sbe’!i not stay iste.” 

“Mind and look out for the good 
things t eat, for of course you will 
invite us; and you know our taste lo a 
niosty.”’ 

Fred strayed up, as by attraction, from 
suinew here, 

“Oh, you; 1’ll have enough to satiafy two 
greedy boys," she told then, ber bigh 
with the diguity come to ber. 

One glad day of bappy expectation, 
end then, on the morrow, the gala day ar- 
rived, 

“Here's a protty kettle of fish! ‘(ieorge 
off © Axminster, and hadn’t tlme to roll 
the lawn before he went,’’ were Bert's tid- 
ing® to his sister before break fant. 

“On! what shail we do? © course we 
shail piay croquet, or something, before 
tes,”’ was her doleful reply, overshadowed 
aA 7 a cloud in a mouent. ‘“Oan’t we 
roll it ourselves?” 

“He said we might, f we could.” 

‘Twen we will,’’ decided the hopeful 
girl; and out they swe to get it done, 

“Now, @ long pull, and astrong pull, and 
a pull all together!" cried Hert, Alice and 
Fred io front of the roller, “Now tug like 
little donkeys and I'll come behind with 
the rake, and Susie can push,” 

Ob! dreadfully bard work it was, but 
they did it. 

“How about the humdrum feeling, and 
how about the Lady Arabella Sophia’s pest 
bib and tucker?’’ asked Hert, with a know. 
ipg Wink at Fred, 

“Never mind the Lady Arabella Sophia; 
be sure you're decent yourseil, «nd have 
clean banda, or——’’ 

“Or what?’ was the laughing query. 

“Or we won't bave you w tea,’’ 

‘‘We «hall see.’”’ 

They iaughed again. 

Ov, the golden, busy hours! How they 
sped, as Alice attended to ber own and the 
doll'’s toliet, consulted with cook, finally at- 
tending w& the “jolly spread,’’ as the 
boys teoruied it, so tempting.y laid under 
the trees ou the lawn, the Lady Arabella 
sitting in state, propped up against a 
ousbion,. 

But four—tiveo’olock; nv sound of horse's 
hoof vor rumble of carriage wheels, 

“She can’t be coming, dear,” said nurse, 
like a very wet blanket of disappoint- 
ment, a8 the child stovd at the gates wawL- 
ID 

* No, because she never said she would,”’ 
cried Bert, he and Fred starting up froim 
vebind the bolly hedge. 

“Never said she’d come? 
mean?’’ inquired Alice, 
so," 

“That was iny note—Ii wrote it. There, 
the secret is out. I did it to make Alice's 
buuwmdrum life bearabvle,’’ was Kert’s oon- 
feasion. 

“And with an eye to the goodies,’’ quoth 
nurse, soaroely knowing whether to iaugh 
or be serious, 

Ot course the conspirators laughed; but 
tears were in Alice's eyes, 

“Never cry, doar,’ said nurse, ‘if 

“{f’tis a sham tea-drinking,’” observed 
Hert, slyly. 

‘Well, Master Bert, | don’t see your wis- 
doin in playing the trick, and 1 snail teil 
your mamma when she comes home,”’ 

“No need; we shall tell her ourselves,’’ 
returned the boy. 

Well, there was nothing to bedone but to 
ait down fo t/a minus their “sham guest,’ 
to quote the boys once more; five strong, 
they said they were, counting in the Lady 
Arabella Sophia, innucent and simpering 
as over, 

“Why don’t you take the poor darling 
up?” suggested Bert, 

“You haven’t been moddling with her?” 
questioned bis sister, catching up the pup- 
pet. “EK —-e—e—eh!’’ so her scream rang 
out, 

“Well, what’s the matter now?” demure- 
ly inquired Bert, nudging Fred, while 
nurse, busy pouring Out tea, had a balf- 
mind Ww jvin her two young ladies in their 
shriek of terror. 

Well, this was the cause, Two fat frogs 
leaped from the folds of the dog's dress as 
her mawma took her - and sprang with 
8 will into the litte girl's lap, as if oo-con. 
spirators with the boys, 

“Shoo! sboo!’’ oried nurse,coming to poor 
Alice’s aid, and making the small cold gen- 
tiemen in green beat » retreat right nim- 
bly. “You are no guests of Miss Alice’s in- 
viting, #0 you marou!”’ 

“Poor banished guests!’’ what a taie 
they'll bear to Frogiand of the inhospital. 
ity of those queer tuings called ‘ladies’!” 
said Bert, 

“Well, we can’t bave a worse character 
there than boys have already, if we may 
believe the old fabie,"’ was tne retort, “i’im 
thinking of your character with mamuina, 
young genutiemen.’”’ 

“The two home-jesters,’” quoth unman- 
nerly Bert, nis mouth full o: cake, 

emo" — Oe 


CONSUMPTION OF RKivs,—Rice is, no 
douvt, the wost exteusively used articie of 
food the world over, Hundreds of uillions 
of people chiefly subsist on it, and its oon- 
sumption is consiantly increasipvg. It is 
the principal diet of at ieast one-third of the 
buman — forming the chief food of the 
native populations of India, China, Japan, 
Madagascar, wany paris of Africa, and in 
fact of almom ali Eastern vations, The 
Burmess and Siamese are the greatest con- 
suinersofit. A Malay laborer rete through 
fiftyeix pounds monthly; a Burmese or 
Siamese iorty-six pounds in the exme 
Tne Eastern nations also chiefly 
their beverages from rice, which is 
principal grain distilled in Siam, Japan and 
‘bina, Saki, or rice beer = 1 
Japan to the extent of 150 000 00 
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gallons } 





annually, Although rice ts euch s univer- 
sal artic'e of food, tt is not eo nourishing ss 
wheat or some other grains, More than 
nine-tenths of ite substance consists of 
starch and water; consequently it forms 
wore fat than muscle, 


A TUSSLE WITH AN OSTRICH. 





BY B& B. CUTHELL. 


\VERYTHING 16 small © begin with, 
and although it may seem strange, 
Baas, the buge ostrich our story is 

av ut, was once only au egg. 

Yes, but whatan egy! imagine an egg 
seventeen and a Lalf incbes round the long 
way, by fifteen and a haif round the mid- 
die, and weighing a# wucb as twenty-four 
hens’ 

Baas’ first experience of life was finding 
himeelfin his nest, merely a rough bole 
his nother had scraped in the sand a few 
inches deep, and into which she packed her 
e on end, 

aas found himeeif and his brothers 
and sistere «ll ovvered over with bris- 
tl which it would have been hard 
to lieve would eventually turn into 
beautiful feathers such as adorned his 
mother, 

From almost the very first there was 
no keeping them in tue nest, for they could 
already run easily with their short sturdy 
little legs, 

And then, too, what appetites they devel- 
oped, Crass, fruit, stones, insects, birds, 
reptiles, nothing came amiss to Baas and 
hia family. No wonder they grew and 
throve! 

Bat ere they were very big great misfor- 
tunes fell upon them, 

Baas’ father one wornivg took them all 
out on @ foraging expedition across the 
veldt or plain, 

He strutted in front, taking strides that 
would not have disgraced a giant in his 
seven-league boots, and his family fol- 
lowed him, picking up odas and ends by 
the way. 

“See, father,” suddenly called out one of 
the young ostricbes, ‘there’s a relation of 
ours coming this way.’ 

They ali iooked up, and indeed perocelv- 
ed anuther buge bird advancing Wwwards 
them, though taking, forthem, remarkably 
sinail fvol-sle ps, 

“Let us go up and speak to bim,” sug- 
gested the fatner ostrich, He put his pest 
ieg forward, and then suddenly stood still, 
auu feli to tue ground beavily. 

“Whatever's the matter with father?” 
cried Baas, and ali bis brothers and sisters 
slood still, and gazed astonished at their 
iailen parent, 

Still tue new-comer moved on towards 
them, then it paused, and—thud! Anotuer 
of the ostriches fell to the ground. 

Baas and his comrades could not make it 
Outatall, They remained as if rooted to 
tbe spot, and then yet another of them fell 
1n0olionlesa, 

‘Brothers, this isan enemy!’’ cried Baas, 
“Let us foe!’ 

And off they sped atthe rate of a race- 
Lorse galicping. A mass of feathers drop- 
ped off tue strange ostrich, and revealed a 
uaif-naked Busoman, who twanged yet an- 
otber arrow after the retreating birds, but 
in valu. 

Baas’ mother met with an equally sad 
fate. She waa sitting upon anotuer neat of 
6g44,and got up one evening wo take a walk 
and pick up a littie meai, 

W hen she came back the appearance of 
her nest was altered. The cream-colored 
€gg*, the color of the sand in which they 
were iaid, had disappeared, and instead lay 
a black masa, 

The black mass raised an arm, and poor 
Mra, Ustrich fell to the ground as her hus- 
baud had done before her, Baas and his 
brothers were orphans. 

Toeirs was a happier fate. One morning 
they saw sowe borsemen riding towards 
them across the veld After their sad ex- 
perience they were in great fear of man, 
and scudded off at their Wp speed, 

Had they but run atraigbt, afew minutes 
would bave carried them out of their pur- 
suers’ sight. But, alas! Baas’ and his 
brothers’ Drains were not in proportion to 
their huge bodies, 

They ran round and round in a circle, 
aud the rest of the party of horsemen,com- 
ing upon them in an unexpected direction, 
swooped down and made them easy pris- 
overs, 

Kaas found bimeelf carried off to the os- 
trich camp, there to be imprisoned for lite 
for the sake of his fine plumes, 

Tae Hotteutots in charge of the ostrich 
{arin called bim Baas, which means “Mas- 
\or,”’ beckuse he was the biggest and hand- 
soluest bird in the cam 

Yoar after year the finest feathers were 
those that were plucked from Beas’ uuwil- 
ling back, . 

Aud badn’t he a temper, too? He was 
the flercest bird on the farm. 

All the natives were afraid of Baas when 
he was at all put out, and came up to them 
with @ peculiarly exasperating waltzing 
kind of step, with graceful neck waving, 
aud great round eyes blinking. 

Woe betide the hapiess Huttentot who 
found biweeif within reach of Baas’ huge 
blac leg, for couldn’t he kick! 

The only thing that could come up to him 

for Kicking Was a camel, and if you had 
seen Kaas kick out you would bave under. 
swod why an ostrich is called by the na- 
Lives the *‘camei-bird,”’ 
Pouipey bad had such a narrow escape 
froin his huge hoof onoe that be bad vowed 
6 would iay hiss ’ r big whip he 
witb about taas 
feathers if ever the bird got loose and came 
for im again, 

Pompey was « Hottentot about the farm, 


190d to drive bis teaw 











a curious dried-up-looking fellow, long ana 
lean, with a yellow face, and hair like a 
black doormat, 

He ws dressed in an old cast-off military 
jacket and a cocked hat, into which he had 
stuck an aseortwnent of feathers of his awn 
picking up. 

Pompey was under the orange trevs 
by the bouse one morning, helping 
and Fritz Coetzee to wash ostrich 
feathers, 

They were getting big boys now, and 
their father said they had better learn to be 
useful about the farm, and Dutch sSoer 
boys in the middie of the Transvaal had 
not #0 on | lessons to think about as Kny- 
lish boys of their at home in civilized 
England. They did not like work, ail the 
same, 

“What ashame it is to make us work, 
and in this heat too,” — Hans, lazi. 
ly splashing in the tub of cold water with a 
— of ostrich feathers coated with red 
m . 

“i'm sure there’s a thunder-storm com- 
ing; it looks so black over the Kloot moun. 
tain,” putin Fritz, ‘Give me some more 
feathers to rinse,” he added, dabbling his 
parm bands in the tub of cold water by 
which he stood. 

Pompey looked on, vigorously engaged 
in doing nothing but notch the end of a 
heavy black waiking-etick he carried in bis 
band, 

“This is hot work,” Hans grumbled 
again. “Pompey, get us something tw 
drink.’’ 

“The inkoos (master) gone out shooting 
vilderbeeste (buck) —taken key of brandy 
with hiun,’’ sighed Pompey. 

“Nonsense, you swartzel (black crea- 
ture), we don’t want brandy,” cried the 
boys. ‘“There’s wilk and cream in the 
dairy.” 

“O.d Hebe round about,” muttered Pom- 

rey. 
. “Bother oid Hebe!” oried Hana, “1 
don’t care arap for her! | shall have some 
cream if 1 choose; and besides, sue’s busy 
carrying baby about,”’ 

He dropped tue feathers and left them 
there, ‘hen he crept off quietly in the di- 
rection of the dairy. 

Presently Fritz and Powpey watching 
eagerly saw him reappear, carrying trium- 
phantly and with much care a little tin 
can, 

But fortune was againet him. At that 
moment old Hebe, crooning to the baby, 
came towards the orange trees, 

To avoid meeting her, Hans creptthrough 
a gap in the fence, and made over the road 
in the direction of a shady patch of biue 
gum trees, Fritz darted after him to share 
his spoil, 

Bat ere they could reach the blue gums, 
suddenly, down the road, with wingsspreau 
and outstretched neck, a huge cock ostrich 
came swinging along with strides of ten or 
twelve feet in leugth. 

The boys fied down the road, Hans in 
mortal fear, baif of the ostrich and half of 
Spilling his precious can of cream, while 
Pompey and Hebe both rushed on to the 
scene, screaming— 

“Hee, the Baas is loose! The Baas is 
loose!’’ 

The bird gained on the boys every step. 
Evory drop of cream was shaken out of the 
tin, but little cared Hans in his mad 
flight. 

A hissing sound in his ears, a thick leg 
flying up in the air and striking down like 
y eee and Hans lay on his back in the 

ust. 

Baas, in a spirit of fun, swept the tin can 
out of bis hand, and with a twistof his 
long neck, dealt Fritz a swinging blow 
with iton the head as he passed by, which 
nearly felled him too. 

The boys at once picked themselves up, 
breathless and sLaken. The enemy had 
stopped short in his mad career, and had 
turned, biinking at them and swaying his 
long neck, 

Then suddenly Baas spread his wings 
and came rushing at them again like a 
thunderbolt, 

‘‘Lie down on your face fiat!” shrieked 
Pompey from a safe distance, 

Fritz did as he was bidden, but Hans was 
not quick enough, and with a magnified 
kind of drop kick, such as boys practice in 
the football field, Baas caught Hans iu the 
back, and in another instant was on the wp 
of him, kicking him, crusuing him. 

But Fritz came to the rescue, They were 
two to one, Stee see, He seizsd Baas by tie 
wings, and held on to him tightly. 

The bird pegan to turn round and round 
in a sort of waitz, first slowly, then more 
and more quickly, and Fritz swung round 
“= him, 

he house, the trees, the ngs, all 
blended into a wild whirtigte betes his 
eyes, nd he feit he could not hold on au- 
other second, when— 

Several strong biack arms, with a rush, 
gripped Baas’ neck, aa Pompey and tue 
Hottentots be had hastily summoned from 
the ostrich cap seized the buge bird, who 
sunk, a heap of feathers, to the ground, 
nearly smothering Fritz, 

Then they bound the escaped prisoner 
with a tongh rope, and led him back again 
into confinement, 

Both boys were bruised, and both frigut- 
ened. Whenever Hans felt inciinea to 
pick and steal sgain he remembered Baas, 
tue avenger‘of tne thieves. 

a 

SHE RECONSIDERED,.—Jones: 
wilt you marry we?’ 

Ms bel (in a sisterly tone of voice) : 
Mr. Jones, dou’t ask we! 
refuse you.’’ 


“Mabe., 


Oi, 
It pains me 
,On Gwe ial ere ne 


ny acear 10 
' Cause you any distr 


| Wager 


Mabel 
wil)! 
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BABY’'S SHOES, 





BY SYLVIA A, MORS, 





These are ny baby's shoes, 
Pretty and soft and low; 
Without the sign of a heel, 
But @ great big hole in the toe. 


I think that to lay them by 
is sure the best way to choose; 
So that in the after years 
she may sinile at those little shoes, 


For she may a lady be 
And dwell where all is fair, 
While people of fame may come 
To meet and greet her there, 


Or live in a cottage small, 
For noisy boys and girls; 
Where shoes she may stoop to tie, 
Or brush out sunny curis, 


Kat still she will be my giri, 
Whatever the way she choose, 
And those who care to ask 
May see her little shoes. 


—=— 


OF PROPER NAMEN, 


To remember the correct Christian and 
suroame Of a tolerably large circle of 
acquaintances is a difficult matter. 

Uniess one is very careful indeed, Mr. 
Browne’s name will sometimes pass wi.- 
out the final ‘‘e,’’ and then the fat is in 
the fire with a vengeance. 

A story told of Moore illustrates how 
names may be confounded. 

When in Paris, the poet observed an 
acquaintance talking to two ladies. No- 
ticing that one of the ladies kept looking 
in his direction, he asked his acquaintance, 
when he rejoined him, what was the na- 
ture of thenr conversation, ‘‘because,’’ said 
Moore, ‘I know you were talking about 
me.”’ 

‘Well,’ s.id the friend, ‘‘the lady ob- 
served that she was delighted to have had 
the pleasure of seeing so famous a person- 
age.”’ 

“Indeed!” returned the gratified poet; 
‘anything more?”’ 

‘“*Yes,’’ continued the other; ‘‘she said 
she was the more pleased because she had 
herself taken in your celebrated Almanac 
tor the last five or six years?’’ 

There wasan £nglish Moore who used 
to issue a work of this character and him 
she confounded with the famous poet 

Leitch the painter was called ‘Leitch 
with the itch,’’ to distinguish him from 
Leech the ‘‘Punch’’ artist; and an arrange. 
ment of this kind would be advantageous 
in many Cases. 

Every student must have been slightly 
puzzled at some period of his career in 
descriminating between father and son, 
and the task is still more difficult’ when 
both have devoted themselves to, and suc- 
ceeded in the same art, science, or branch 
ot literature. 

A good story, with a slight apocryphal 
ring, is told of George Colman the young 
er, Once, after deep meditation, he ask- 
ed Theodore Hook his age. Hook re plied 
that he had just reached his majority; 
whereupon Colman muttered— 

‘Strange! very strange! Extraordinary 
precocity ot genius!’’; 

Then he said aloud: 

“Twenty-one! Ah very good! Bat, 
sir, pray tel! me how on earth you man- 
aged to write that terribly long Roman 
History?”’ 

That Colman had never heard of Dean 
Hook is scarcely creditable; but the mis 
take of confounding persons who were or 
still are in the same ‘‘line of business’ is 
made every day by the ‘‘general read. 
er.’”’ 

If hereditary genius were more common, 
the confusion of names would be greater. 
Parents call the first born after ore or other 
of its more immediate predecessors, and 
when these are exhausted, after the aunts 
and uncles on either side. 

Thus, it frequently happens that a cer- 
tain Christian name runs in a family for 
generations. Great men, too, seriously 
affect the variety of Christian names, in 
their own and succeeding generations. 

Despite Juliet’s assertion to the contrary, 
many persons evidently believe there is 
something in a name just as Mr. Shandy 
maintained that the misfortunes of the 
hero of Sterne’s remarkable work were 
due to Yorick in rashly christening the 
boy Tristram, and not Trismegistus 
some time after the Conquest the 

t William was very popular; and a 
lady who well remembers the jubilee of 
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George Ifl., says that in the West of 
Eugland most of the children born that 
year were christened Gvorge or Charlotte 
Jubilee. 

At one baptism, the lady adds, after 
several girls were named Charlotte Ju 
bilee, on a boy being presented the wld 
clerk shouted “George Jubilo!’’ thinking 
the other termination feminine. 

Touching the general practice of bes. 
towing Christian names on children, Cam- 
den notes rather curious fact. 

“Two Christian names,’’ he says, ‘‘are 
rare in England, and I only remember ! lis 
Majesty and the Prince with more.’’ 

It would be interesting to know when 
the custom of almost invariably giving tw 
Christian names originated. 

The old clerk who was 80 particular 
about the proper termination was not #0 
very far wrong in his sentiments, alter 
all. . 

The confusion of proper names is quite 
perplexing enough when female childrev 
are christened by names which are usually 
bestowed on the sterner portion of man. 
kind; but the confusion is greatly enhanced 
when males are made to bear pureiy 
feminine appellations. 

Maria, for instance, was borne by Dau 
benton the naturalist, Jacquard of the 
loom, and Weber the composer of De: 
Freischeutsz. 

History affords other examples in the 
cases of Anne de Montmorency, Constabi« 
of France; Anne Hilarion Tourvili«, the 
great admiral; or Anne Louis Girodet, the 
celebrated painter. 

This mixing up of names is not very 
general, otherwise the decision of a jearned 
Chiet justice in a recent caso, that because 
& certain person was named Elizabeth was 
not legal proof that she was a woman, 
would have been more intelligible to the 
jury. What the twelve good men and 
true, or indeed, any equal number of men, 
would have thought of such a pame as 
“George Anne Bellamy,”’ supposing that 
they had never heard of that popular 
actress of the last century, it is difficult to 
any. 

These designations were conferred on this 
lady by a parish clerk, instead of Georgiana ; 
but George Anne she was christened, and 
George Anne she always called her- 
self.. 

rhemistocles is reported to have been 
able to call by name every one of the 
twenty-thousand dweliers in Athens; but 
with the majority of persons this is a very 


weak point. 
a 


Brains of bold. 


Least said is soonest mended. 

Lazy folks take the most pains. 

Manners often make fortunes. 

Keep your tongue within your teeth. 

Petulent contentions engender malice 

Kindnesses like grain increase by sow 
ing. 

If things were done twice all would be 
wise, 

He who swims in sin will sink 1n sor- 
row. 

To do 80 no more is the trucet repent- 
ance, 

On their own merits modest men are 
dumb, 

Better reap two days too soon than one 
too late. 

If wesubdue not our passions they wil] 
subdue us, 

Pertection is the point at which all 
should alm, 

If every one would mend one all would 
be amended, 

He who would catch fish must not mind 
wetting wet. 

All is not lost when anything goes con- 
trary to you. 

Party is the madness of many for the 
gain of the few. 

Some people only understand encugh ot 
truth to reject it. 

Life is not so short but that there is al 
ways time enough for courtesy. 

Of all evil spirits abroad at this hour in 


the world, insincerity<tis (he most dangerous. 


Philosophy is only valuable when it 
serves for the law of life, not the ostentation of sci- 
eace. 

Sorrows are gardencrs—they plant fiw 


vines to « 
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Femininities. 


There are 275 lady preachers in the Uai 
ted States—all eloquent; all, alas! homely, 


A woman whose ruling passion is not 
vanity, is superior to any man of equal capacity. 


‘‘Mamma, if you hed three twins what 
would you call them—troublets?"' ‘*Yesa, dear, I 
think I would,'* , 


‘Sweet are the uses of perversity.”’ 5» 
thinks the young wife who tries petulance as a 
remedy for fancied neglect. 


The foolish woman darkeneth ber houre 
to save the carpets and keep ont files; and bebold her 
ehildren grow pale, and disease marketh her for its 
prey. 


Fiattery is foolishness, and whosoever is 
deceived thereby ls not wise; nevertheless, the dis- 
creet woman may use a littie of it for her hasbaud's 
sake, 


A Bombay newspaper announces two 
marriages, in one case the bride being aged 2 years 
and ip the other 14 months, while the bridegroom 
was 8. 


Amtitious wife: “My dear, all the peo 
ple In our set are going away for the summer,*'* 
Krotal husvand: *“Good! Toen they won't know 
we're at home," 


Gout threatens Queen Victoria,‘and] she 
has been advised by ber doctor, Sir William Jenner, 
w give up champagne and claretand drink whisky 
and apollinarts, 


He wasall right. Lady, horses running 
away: ‘‘Dear, dear, dear, what will become of mer’' 
New coachman, ariimly: ‘“‘Madam, it depends vn 
your past lite, L's all rigit.’’ 


Old Brown: ‘‘Mies Ada, 1 love you Wil 
you be my wife?*’ Mise Ada: *'There ie wy sister 
Sarah. She is four years older than I, and tt seems 
to me she should be sacrificed firet.** 


**[ bless Evo for eating that apple,"’ said 
® young lady the olher day as she stood before the 
mirror, ‘‘Why?'’ asked a companion, ‘‘Hecame 
there is such delightin trying on a new dress whea 
it Ate well.*’ 


A “revolution’’ is announced in the eor 
set trade, acompany being formed to acquire and 
take over the patent fur a hinge waist corset. The 
revolution Is to be brought about by a company with 
a capital of $400, 000, 


The reason. Bessie: ‘I met Miss Shapely 
out shopping to-day, and | never before realized 
what a iond voice she has.'’ Jennie: **Kat you 
must remember, my dear, that she was asking for a 
pair of No, 2 shoes,’’ 


Fond mother, ata ball, aside to her 
daughter: '*Has Count Artero, with whom you have 
been dancing all the evening, at last declared his in- 
tentions?’’ ‘Yes, mamma,’’ ‘* Thank goodness! 
Aud what did he say?’ ‘‘*He declared that he would 
never get married,’’ 


Ella: ‘‘Where will you pass the sum- 
mer? Are you going Into the conuntry?’’ Bella: ‘'I 
don’t kuow, I’'mseure, Papa said something about 
going into Insolvency, and if he says so, I suppose 
we shall have to go there,’* 

‘Now, Mr. 


Cross-examining counsel: 
Brown, you say this Mise Brown} is «a distant rela- 
Uve of yours?’’ Mr. Brown: ‘*Yes,’* ‘*‘What re- 
lation is she?’ ‘*Myeister.’’ ‘Hut you just told 
us she wasa distant relative,’’ ‘‘dSoshels, At pre- 
sent she is tn Paris,’’ 


A remarkable woman is Mrs. Susanna 
Bichardson, of Limington, Me, She lew years old, 
arlees at 4A. M. every day ww attend to her huouse- 
hold duules, hae charge of two cows, works the but- 
ter and does her washing, an! can read and thread 
her needle without glasses, 


According toa Mcitae, Ga, new- paper 
the spectacle of a woman pulling a plow while the 
husbands holds the handies can be witnessed within 
a nile of that place almost any day. The parties are 
white, andthe husband le a preacher trom Ohbto, 
Che wife says her partin the matter te entirely vol- 
untary. 


Doctor, politely, but looking at his 
watch with visible impatience: [‘‘Pardon me, ma- 
Gam, but my Ume is not my own, You have given 
me all your symptoms in sufficient detail, and now 
perhaps you will kindly—er—ah—’’ Ilusband, not 
so considerate, ‘‘Maria, be doesn't want Ww hear 
your tongue any more, he wants to look atit.’’ 


The heroine of the hour in South Nyack, 
N. Y., is Mre. 1). F. Meissner, wife ofa newsdealer 
there, Seeing a wan io danger of being run down 
by atrain, she rushed in front of the engine and 
dragged bim Wwe place of safety, He turned out to 
pe deaf, Several friends of the man, who lea well- 
known New York broker, wituesse! the heroic act 
from a distance, 


Here is a scintillation of unconscious 
humor from a crowded street, A little girl of 2 or 3 
years had been lost, and was erying most bitterly, 
and would not tell any of those who asked ber what 
washer name or address. Sercing the position of 
affairs, a benevolent old gentieman said kindly to 
her: *'My dear, won't you tell me your name?’ De 
try and recollect. [It cau'’t be su very long since 
you were bapticed,’’ 


People who have suddenly acquired ao 
clal position are often more sepercilious tn their 
hearing Wo persons who have been less fortunate 
than are those who can boast as long a descent aa 
this country can reeord, So we find folk whose 
grandmothers perhaps soll spruce beer in a cellar, 
or whose grandfathers dealt out liquor at ' centaa 
giassalsome corner groxwery, aesuming arrogant 
airs when they happen lo be thrown into the com- 
pang of those who are intellectually and moraliy 
their superiors, 

We have to go tothe Antipodes to dis 


cover what the servants on her adopted heath are 
Phere, cooks with goo! figures decline to 


equal to, 

hide their natura! giftenunder any Lushel, but take 
some of thelr ' Sumdays oul’' an borsetack, attired 
in porpolse-iike riding-habits, and all ¢ise up WH the 
Knocker Mouuve mm pimnl howy eteed, provided 
for the occasion DY @ other or a ‘“‘Irlieud,’’ the 
Australilas wok wa i awa waving her whip aad 

ge eos, a nN sal a| 
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FAasculinities. 





Wait till atter dinner before you fal! out 
with the cook, 


He ia little worth whose promises are 


nothing worth, 


The average man is apt to be the next 
thing toe fool when he ets beside himself. 


flow happy our neighbors might be if 
they would only de as we think they ought to do! 


To contess to being snubbed is to ac- 
bs nowledge the power of a given person to confera 
rebe®. 


When a man disagrees with you, it is 


Olten best to leave him alone, The same is true of 
rich food, 


The average man can never understand 
why a watch always rans siow at charch and fast at 
the theatre, 


He: “Come, now; let’s kiss and make 
up.'’ She: ‘*'No, sir; | won't.'* He: '* Well, let's 
hiss anyhow.’ 


Do not expect too much from others, but 
forbear and forgive, as you desire forbearance and 
forgiveness yourself. 


Good-breeding is benevolence in trifics, 
or the preference of others to ourselves in the little 
dally ceeurrences of life. 


It you borrow, you must lend; there 
fore, whatsoever you are unwilling that men should 
borrow of you, borrow not of them, 


The bread of sorrow is leavened with 


error, mixed with iImprudence, kneaded with per- 
versity, and baked in the oven of dissipation, 


Husband, on wedding tour: ‘“l want 
rooms for myself and wife.*' Hotel clerk: ‘‘ualter’’ 
Hiasband: “Of course she is-—perfectiy lovely, The 
sweetest giri in the wortd.*' 


A Ilindoo has reduced lasiness to a fine 
art He says: ‘it le beter to walk then to run, bet- 
ter to etand than lo walk, better to elt than to stand, 
and better to lie down than W ait.'' 


Papa wold him of the story of J »eph 
aud his brethren, and he was much interested in Jo- 
seph'scoatof many colores, When the story was 
done the youngeter said: ‘*Papa, tell me about bie 
pants." 


Atthe Paris Exbibition, in Machinery 
Hall: **Oh, yes, these machines take the place of ao 
many young girls; they work cheaper, and, besides 
(lowering his voles), your wife really cannot be 
Jealous of them.'' 


Servant, answering bell: ‘My master 
len*tin, sir; you may leave the bill, If you wineh.** 
Oaller, tn surprise: ‘HII? T have no bil § wish 
to—'’ Metvant, in surprise also. *'No billy Then 
you must have called at the wrong house,’' 


Mr. and Mrs Jason were engaged In 
their usual evening debate, Bald be, fora cilneher: 
**Well, there's no use arguing with ao woman oF « 
jJackass.’’ ‘‘I wish I had known that at Gret and 
saved my breath,’ returned she promptly. 

Wile: ‘Why, what's the matter, dent" 
Husband, angrily: *‘Matter enough, I've just bro- 
ben the last collar bution I've gut.'' Wile, sooth- 
Ingly: ‘‘On, well, John, | wouldn't make such a 
fuss; it was only a bone one,.’’ iusband: ‘'Yah,.'’ 

‘Bo the belle ot the choir has married 


the tenor,** **¥es,'’ *‘I thought she favored the 


baes?’’ ‘*Yoa, but she got some high-flouwn notions 
into her head, and threw over the base for the 
tenor,.’’ ‘'For what reason’'' ‘‘Hecause the tenor 


was more high. toned,*’ 


An eminent English surgeon says that 
**a Kies on the lips onght to be felt for at least 20 
minutes afterward, and that Kissing produces a sen- 
sation which the system requires to keep itina 
healthy state.'’ HKiess his oid heart! There is a 
man who thoroughly uncerstands a gol thing. 


Veitor: ‘How are the young couple 
coming vn’'' Mother-in-law: ‘Mplendidly, Just 
think of it! My son-ln law has got « position ia a 
dynamite factory with a ealary of $7) a week, and if 
he gets biown ,up my daughter Laura gets & 0 
damages, Can you imagine anything nicerr’’ 


An ingenious alarm. First miner: ‘‘Hallo! 
What's Mike got that candie stuck In his ear forr’’ 
Second miner; ‘'Uh, that's an alarm-candie! Mike's 
got to wake lw go on the 4 o'clock shift up iu the 
shaft; candle burns an inch an hour, Mike's maie 
his calculations on it. Wen the candle burns down 
to his ear, it’s 4 o'clock, Meer'' 


John H. Hewitt, of Baltimore. a writer 
of well-known ballads, lately celebrated this mith 
birthday. Mr. llewiltt has composed over 20) souges. 
When he was 18 years old he wrote ‘The Minstrel's 
Keturn from the War,’' which was very popular. 
**Hock Me to Sleep, Muther,'*’ was another very 
successful song of bis. Helse poet, essayist, law- 
yer, but he was educated fora soidier, 


Clothing-store proprietor, to porsible 
customer, looking at the window: *‘Coom In, coom 
in, und | show you dose diage mineself.*’ Moasinie 
customer, shyly: **l don’t know about going tn, 
I generally deal with houses that have their prices 
plainly marked,’' ‘‘I)t voe allright, mine friendt: 
bud itnot do vor us to mark our prices on dca: 
dings. Our prices \s 60 luw dot beoples vould ding 
dey voe second, hand.’’ 


The Recording Secretary of the Mis 
sionary Society generally manages to say what he 
has to say 60 that his language will not be miscon- 
strued, but when, at @ meeting of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society, held lately at Fast 
Urange, N. J., he sald thal ‘*thousands of gallons of 
rum go |\nw Alrica for every missionary wii te vent 
there,’’ one of the sleters of that society whispered 
to another: ‘‘Kathera large allowance of Iiquor for 
those missionaries.'* 


James G. Blaine, Jr., learning loco 
motive engineering om the express which fies from 


Bangor Ww Kar Harbor, When seen ona recent trio 


he wore « coarse sult of bive drilling, consisting of 
& Jumper end overalls, euch a6 are fFommonty worn 
by locomoUve Bremen, aud bis clothes were 
with otLand dirt. His usually delicate compirr 
was no longer Wo be seen, and bile face was ver 
witha miing of mi dust an pe * 
be a were a.m c_rime aa 2 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


‘Helena,’ by the famous French sutber, 
Emilie Z's, te just publishet vy T. B, 
Peterson & Broa., this city. Price twenty- 
five centa 


FRESH PERERIODIOALA, 


The Auguat St, Nichv/as ia brimftal of pen 
and pencil attractions itopens with une 
ot Mary Hallock Foute’s inimitable draw. 
ings. Dr. Jestrow hes ao interesting artio- 
ie concerning the late Laura Bridgman, 
with portrait Joaquin Miller teliss novel 
story of Western jite, exceliently illustrat 
ed; ‘Midsummer Pirates,’ ie an entertein- 
ing story by Richard H, Davis, and there 
are several other complete tories, ail 
finely illustrated. Dr, Charlies 8S. Robinson 
ofiers to matbematicians some curious 
Fee as to the present value of An 

‘cyptian Girl’a Gold Necklace,” if ite 
vaiue ja regerde’ as baving incregned a: 
comp owed interest for over 3000 years, 
There are also poemns and jingies, and an 
abundance of pictures. 

In the August number of The Cosmupol 
fan @ paper that will gttract attention 
Luroughont the country is from the pen of 
Cardinal Gibbons, giving bis views on the 
Labor question. A portraitof the Oardinal 
acoompanies tne article. W. Blackburn 
Harte describes “Soctal Life in Ottawa’ in 
a» finely illustrated paper. Hon, W, W. 
Thomas, Jr., recently appolnted Milolster 
to Sweden, narrates, with illastrations, A 
‘Trip v: Dalecariia,”’ Toe present “in tne 
ied Paper” treaw of French Horses and 
the Greaod Prix,” witb itilastrations, Cail 
Hauiiton o moludes her history of **The 
Murder of Pollip Spencer,” frederick 
D> -uylass adds bis “Keminiscences” to the 
‘(i reat Agitation’ series. “The Caged Ti- 
yors of Santa Kowa” (illustrated) by Ricn- 
ard Wheatley, deals with the Obiricanus 
Apacnos confined tu Fort Pickens, Other 
iitustrated papers aro “The Colldren of 
Arachne’ (Kuropean Spiders), “Tue 
Amerioan Snuter in Obina,” “A Bour 
oome Weduing in South France,” “What 
Shall Colldren Kad?” and the Oninese 
novel. Eiward Kverett tele discusses 
rome “Social Proviema,’' and J. Wells 
Cosmpney, “Uzibeth Bisland and Iddward 
I), Waiker wriatbe book reviews, Pub- 
lieved at 555 Filth avenue, New York, 

——— << 

Hlow (iLucosm® is Mavs —The process 
Ot jusking glucose will be best understood 
by following the oorn from the time it en- 
tore tue factory unwl it runs out at a spigot, 
a clear odorless liguid, 

‘The svell corp is Ocnt soaked for s¢vera! 
days in water lo softey the huli aud pre- 
pare it for tue cracking process, The e#oft. 
eued corn is conveyed by clevators to one 
ofthe highest stories of the factory and 
shoveled ato large hoppers, from which ft 
paseos into mills that merely crack the 
rains without reducing tasm at Once wo a 
fine meal, 

Phe ceacked grain is then conduocte: toa 
large taok Giled with rinsing water, The 
Luis of the corn float at the top of the] 
water, ue germea sink to the botsom, sod 
the portions of tue grain containing te 
starch, Lecoming gradually reduced to 
flour by triction, are beid in solution in the 
water, 

Hy an ingenious process both the hulle 
and the gerwe are removed, and the four 
part now held in the solution contains notb- 
ing but starch and gluten, 

“be tiqaid is then uede to fow over a 
sorios of tablea, es several acres 
in area, aud (he difference in the speuitic 
Kravilty of the two substauces causes tus 
xiuten and the staroh to separate withont 
tne use otf chemicals, The gitten is of a 
goidea yeliow colorand the starch snow 
white 

By the time the gluten has been com- 
pletely eliminated the starch assumes a 
plastic form, and ts collected trom the sepa 
rating tables by wheel barrowfule and taken 
\o a drylog-roum, where it ia prepared as 
ihe siarch of commmeroe or is placed in a 
chemical apparatua to be converted into 
glucose 

——— ee 

Wuew (he Prinoe of W alea and his wile 
wish lo gO & Lube theatre, notice is given to 
the manager, Who prepares bie iaryest 
box, OF Knocks two boxes into one for the 
royal pacty, and sete another box for their 
multe, 

If the boxes have already been sold, the 
persous purchasing are informed tuat they 
ete aula lor royally, and are requeakd 
to ali auc get lucir money back, 

iLalfa dozen programmes are printed op 
colured satu, » lot of bouquets are pur 
cuased for the ladies, apa au immense 
nmwount Of acariet cloth la used in decurat- 
lug toe house, 

Toe manager receives tne party personal. 
ly. Tue raising of the curtain is delayed 
until (ue royal party is seated and the ur- 
chestra plays ‘God save the Q ieeu,” 

At intervals during the pertormance 
refreshments are sent up to the royal 
box. All this is at the expense of ine man- 
agoiel.. 

ee 

“CAN YOU banage a ly pewriter?” asked 
one lady of another, ‘“Oan | manage a 
typewriter? I should say so, | made three 
jeave my husband's office within the last 
two months, and the jast is se homely that 
Jobn is almost afraid of her, Toe manage 
ment of a typewriter is an art, but I’ve got 
itdown tne.’’ 

8 

A Sark CURB YoR Worse, an +¢flicient 
onic beatdes, may be had io Dr, Jayne's 
lonte Vermifuge. It utterly destroys 
Worms, end acta beneficia the I vs- 
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FEMALE CRIMINAIA. 


E look down from the hill side on a 

The jungle tf iuzx- 

urious veg hes been ‘‘clear- 

@u.’ once it cumberea the soil 

with ereeping vines and tangled under. 

growth are now fields of sugar cance and 
& flee, 

From the river dividing it floats to our 
ears the “pan! pan!’ of a.group of washer- 
women beating linen with the fis pieces 
of wood #o strange to foreign eyes, t #0 
familiar to French ones, 

The clothes spread to dry on the grass 
sud rocks of the river] bank make white 
spas nes the sun-yellowed foliage of 

@ feida, 


In the distant shimmer gaivanized roofs 
O! the little town of Bourail—e Sodow set 
in Eden—for it is the central prison tor 
women convicts in the French penal coi- 
ony of New Caledonia. 

This wolated tropical valley is the home 
ol a community perhaps without a paraiie! 
in the world, 

1t seems to be the very acme of admin- 
istrative cyviciew that into a natural basin, 
filled with the most exquisite foliage, the 
richest-colored bloom, bathed from year’s 
end to year’s end in mellow sunlight, 
snould be poured the very dregs of 
Paria 

The valiecy of Bourall isthe most fertile 
in the Island. Tne settlement it holds 
toay be described as a ‘village community” 
whose socisl bond is tellowship in 
crime, 

Among the wasberwomen at the river 
and the needlewomen in the penitentiary 
are rogues and vagabonds by the score, 

Maedemoiseiie ‘number seventy-five” bas 
a record of treble infanticide agaipat ber, 
whilst Madame ‘‘ninety-three,’”’ who sings 
eo gaily to the accom iment of “pan! 
pao!” poisoned ber hapless husband, be- 
sides cominitting otper diabolical crimes. 

Tne valley is dotted here and there with 
haute, surrounded by more or less cultivated 
land, the #t-ple products being Leans, hart- 
oo-m, Ina £9 and Wes, 

Tne prinel building in the town in the 
Convent. ere the Sisters of Si. Joseph 
of OU uny carried on their work of ‘‘regener- 
ation.” 

We shall = that a convict vessel 
with a cargo woaien —woat of them from 
Paris—bas reached Noumea, Tne quay 
will be crowded with officials, soldiers, 
swrekeepers, planters and ticket-ol. leave 
nen anxious to eee the new arrivais. 


They come off from the vessel in boata, 
@re marshalled ia line, and set out for the 
prison of Montravel, their renting place 
lor the night 

Ou the following day they are shippei 
for ths valley by « Government steamer, 
In olden days they bad to march along 
the road, 

As they passed through the litt's tuwns 
the inhabitants would ail turn out—some 
pity, some to jeer, 


‘Tue younger women tolling throug the 
dust and birzng sun fainted; some lay 
down and retused to rime; soi Obstinutely 
+ -yectage piaaly died, Now the sj) sem 
is lose crasl, and moat of the prisoners sur- 
vive to enter on the living doaih of 
Bouraill, 

Asthey warch froin the sandy coast to 
the valley they are inet by the “sisters.” 
“Sisters,” jike other folks are “various ”’ 
Some have been hardeucd ve y bard by 
tne life of the prison. You can mark it tu 
the oold, set features, the harsh voice, the 
im perious manner, 

ow and then, however, sweeter-tew per- 
ed, younger, more sy pathetic sisters tind 
their way—like doves who bave lost them 
eelves in the night—into this vailey of 
sbame, 


A convict of wide experience, who knows 
the gamut of city vice from the top most to 
the lowest note, whose iittie affair of knife 
Or polson nas detecbed her trou her friends, 
gay perhaps feel some strange, unwonted 
sensation when the soft hand of the young 
pale sister with the pitying face clings to 
ber. It may be, but it is impro- 
bable, 

Jn wascs the curious procession to the 
white house with many barred windows, 
It mase wili renegate them they bave.it, 
for every morning they are ied to the 
cnapel 

If water will wasb them pure they have 
it, for some go to the river every day. 
And it ia when going to wwass or the river 
that the ticket of-leave inan who wante a 
ile—perheps be has come Overland trom 
the north many wiles, leading a spare 
boree on which tw bear the vride home 
with bim—will make his selection, 

See him, a rough-ciad fellow without 
coat Or wamicoat; a coarse woollen shirt 
sbout bim, and a soft feit hat covering 
bia unaoombed hair. He bides hia time, bid 
den behind a cluwp of bananas, near tne 
pathway to the river, 

Hark! the girls arecoming. They are 
singing some simple, p'aintive air, seisct- 
ed, of course, by the sisters. Tnere are 
some of their number with sweet voices, 
end good words flow glibly from lips 
more used to Oaths. 

They pass, but not unobservantly; one 
girl with dark batr, and uarker eyes quick 
to see the hall-conceaied man, gives a sig. 
Bificant nod im his direction, and points 
with ber fiuoger to ber breast. 

Let us follow the fortunes of this would- 
be iover and husbard, He has come, sesn, 
and, he believes, conquered. Now to face 
the sisters 

He makes a few changes in his toilette, 
in the direction, generally, of approximate 
cleanliness, and presents himeelf at the 


; Con Vent, 


The “mother superior” or her deputy 





receives bim, and to ber he tells the object 
on strictly 


principles. A bell is rung; 
the “availiable females” in the establiak 


ment are summoned, marshalled in | 
and the ardent lover-to-be is condu 
solemnly down their ranks. 

If be is # troublesome customer and hard 
to please, the “mother superior” en- 
large upon the merits of one or two elderly 
daines who have been undrr her saper- 
vision for years. 

Bat it is not merit or virtue the ticket- 
of-leave man wants; youth and good looks 
counterbalance ail moral defects, to Lis 
thinking. 

When the girls trom the river retura 
they are also inspected, and finally the 
lover points to the convict who signalled 
bim that morning on the way through the 
pisu tations. 

Tuen foliows the vou It is con 
ducted on an arbitrary and systematic 
pian, no allowazce being made tor diffi- 
deuce gor Muency on the part of the 
lovers, 

Tne girl and man are taken to the sum- 
mer house in the convent garden, and 
there, under the watonful eye of = sister 
standing @ little distance away, a certain 
number of minates are given to “pop the 
q uestion.’’ 

Tbe transaction--for such Js ite natare— 
is conducted somewhat after this fashion. 
The girl, wno generally has more ce 
of wind than the male seeker after matri- 
mony, will ask— 

‘Got a house?’’ 

‘* Yen,’’ 

** Mi oe@q ulto curtain?’’ 

“Y ea,’’ 

“Wine and tobacco?” 

“Yes,’’ 

“Then come along.’’ 

lf he *oome along’’ the fact of the —_- 
ing of troth will be made known by the 
sistur in charge. Then the wedding. The 
pair bave to wait for their papers of aathor- 
iz «tion irom France. In abous four months 
time they arrive; or it may be six or eight 
months, as the marriages usually take 
piace in @ baton, so that the first lover of a 
new batch has frequently bis devotion and 
pstionce well tested. 

The sisters in the meantime make such 
cusiume as they cam for,the brides, Then, 
dressed in their finery and resplendent 
witu flowers, the brides, headed by sa 
fiddier or an artist on the concertina, set 
out for the offistal residence of the 
migy or. 

Al.er the civil marriage, they proceed to 
church, wuere the priest unites, lectures, 
and dlesses them, Next to the cabaret, 
the wine shop, to bold the marriage 
and expend tue 150 france of dowry which 
4 pater: al Government bestows with the 
band of each of its daughters of the 
prison. 

And after! Some of the mar a few 
Ouiy, lead to a sort Of reformation, a reduc. 
tion of vices, ruther tnan an addition of 
Virtue, but the rest go on the beaten track 


of crime, 
in double instead of single 


lt is vioe 
harness, 

Women condemned to imprisonment 
for iife are not epicurean ia their marital 
tasios, They take the first husband who 
Oflers, 

A young Parisienne, for instance, will 
perhaps mate with a decrepit, toul oid 
Arab, 

What would you do! Itis liberty. As 
t monsieur the busband, let him look to 





VEGETABLK BUTTER, 


Butter is the name given, in a chemical 
acnee, tO all oleaginous substanc3s which 
remain solid at a tempersture of seventy- 
one to eighty-six degrees Fahrenheit, 

For popular purposes it is a misnomer, 
as all the fatty matters included in the 
term could hardly be used by modern 
house-wives even tor oulimary pur- 


poses, 

Tue plants yielding the butter, although 
uot confined te ome country, nor even to 
one natural order, are nevertheless more 
abundant in West Africa and India than 
in any other part of the world, and are 
mostiy members of the order Sapote- 
CEM, 

‘1ne Bassia Parkii, a plant indigenous to 
West Africa, which derives its specific 
nameé from the renowned African traveler, 
Mungo Park, is particularly rich in the 
product, and is a source of great utility and 
profit to the natives, 

The fruit itself when ripe is eaten by 
them, and is vaid by travelers who have 
tasted it to be not unpleasant, 

it 18 about the size of a rune, 
rather sour, but otherwise of an excellent 
flavor, 

The butter is obtained from the seeds. 
The following is the maaner in which the 
frait is collected and treuted, 

The crop commences at the end of May 
and fioishes during the laa at 
ber. The woinen and childrea g° each 
day inwW the forests, especially after storms 
and toruadves, and fetch large baskets or 
Calabashes to the Village filled with fruit 
whch the wind has brought down, 

They throw them into cylindrical holes, 
that are found here and there in the Sam- 
Darra villages even in the middie of the 
roads. 

Whilst In these holes the fruit lose their 
flesh, which rot off; they are left there 
during several months, sometimes for the 
whole of the winter. 

The nuts are then placed in a kind of 
vertical Oven; a fire ia kept up under them, 


and this causes them to lose their mois- 
ture, 








As soon as they are dried, the shells are 
broken, and the white kernel is peeled, 
and then ground and made into a homo. 

This ie then placed in water which is 
kept boiling. The fatty matter floats to 
the top, and the dirt goes to the bot- 
tom, 

The butter is then pat in a jar filled with 
cold water and beaten clear. 

Whilst in this jar it absorbs a certain 
amount of water, and to get rid of this it is 
taaen out and beaten again. 

By this primitive process only about ten 
to twelve per cent. of the batter can be 
saved. 

What the natives would do withont it it 
is bard to conceive. 

It practically serves them with food, 
medicine, and raiment (in the sense that 
mer oll their skins with it). 

ney eat it in the same way as we do or- 
dinary batter, and mixed with an animal 
fat, it is considered a panacea against all 
evils and diseases, 

It is alao employed for lighting pur > 
end the smoke which is prodvcod by its 
combustion is said to be very efficacious in 
the care of snake. bites. 

It is also Jargely used for sogp-making; 
for this latter purpose it has more,than once 
been introduced to manufacturers, but up 
to the proment has never been utilized on 
an extensive scale. 

No doubt, as the resources of the country 
are further developed, and inter-commun- 
ication between the inland and the coust 
become more facilitated, we shal. find thie 
as weil as other products equally valuable 
make their way to the market, 

The ladian representative of the family, 
is very abundant in all parts of India, and 
the butter expressed from the seed is used 
in much the same way 4 the native In- 
dians as that of the Bassia Parkii ise by the 
West Africans, whilst the truit in many 
parte form a staple article of food. 

Every part of the tree, in fact, is of use; 
tLe timber being bard and strong, 
close and even grained, is used for the 
wheele of carriages, railway sleepers, 


Se 

The towers when dried have somewbat 
the odor and appearance of sultana rais- 
ins. 

They are produced in enormous quanti- 
ties in March and April, after the old 
leaves have talien; and before the new 
leaves have appeared, the crop rarely 
tails. 

The fleshy flowers fall off and cover the 
ground beneath tae trees, and are gathered 
eagerly by the natives every morning 
during the flowering season. A single 
tree yields trom two to three hundred 
pounds- weight of flowers, 

They are very rich in sugar, and yield 
when fermented a large quantity of spirit, 
as much as 6 16 gailons of proof spirit per 
hundred weight baving been obtained from 


im. 

The spirit is manufactured toa great «x. 
tent in india, and it is said that the govern: 
ment receives quite a large amount for duty 
on the spirits distilled, 

The flowers have from time to time been 
placed before im t distillers; but 
Owing toa peculiar flavor being developed 

it is thought, by the persisent 
stamens, which it is difficult to remove 
from the flowers—the spirit distilled has 
never been brought into consumption in 
the market, 





SMART, BUT NoTSmMarT ENouGH—The 
following story comes from : 

A young man living in one the dry 
counties killed a rattlesnake, and 
just as he did so the Savannah, Americus 
and Montgomery train rolled into the 
station, 

He noticed that his father who was a 
passenger, bad a bottle of brandy, and he 
wanted some of it. So he got the rattler, 
took his pocketknife, cut a gash on his 
hand, and ran to the father, exclaiming: 

“See here, I killed him! But he bit me, 
and I’1l die!” 

The fond parent saw the blood dripping 
trom the boy’s band, and, without looking 
at the wound, forced the bottle into the 
son’s mouth, poured all the brandy down 
luis throat and then sent for a doctor. 

The boy was soon stupidiy drunk, and 
when the doctor arrived be looked at the 
wounded hand, then «+t the dead snake, 
and quietly said: 

“No snake ever bit that band. Why, 
it’s a deep gash, and cut with a knife, too. 
He is not poisoned from snake bite, but he 
ie dead drunk,’ and forcing a strong eme- 
tic down bim, the wise old ductor ieft. 


——or 
=> = 


ARRANGING THE CEREMONY,— Young 
Smith (who has mustered courage at last 
and calied determined to bis fate): 
“And you will be my bri dear, dear 
Miss Nellie?’’ 

Nellie: ‘1 will answer you, Mr. Smith, 
when we are aione,”’ 

Young Simith: “When we are alone?” 

Nellie: ‘Yes, Eject my young brother. 
He ia under the sota. (The young brother 
is ejected.) Now, open that cupboard and 
tell my simer, who is listening, poiitely but 
firmly, to depart.’’ 

(The sister departs. ) 

Young Smith (wiping his brow): ‘Now, 
darling, the coast is clear, Wili you be 
mine? 

“Nellie. ‘“‘Nol’’ 





Ax Obio man who died a day or two ago, 
requested in his will that his body be taken 
to the graveyard in a spring wagon, and 
that after the funeral all who attended I: re 
turm to his home and partake of a good 
dinner whicb his heirs mast provide. 





—_ a 
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He timidly climbed up the white stone steps; 
He timidly rang the bell; 

He felt that this visit might be bis last, 
Though the reason he couldn't tell. 


As be stood at the door the winter wind 
Whirled in the streets about, 

Hut above its roaring he heard her say, 
‘Yoho, tell him that 1 am out,’ 


‘Yhen timid no more, with stately mien, 
He said to the funky ta'l, 
“Pray go to Miss Jones with my compliments, 
And tell her 1 didn’t call.’ 
—U. N. NONE. 





Little things that tell—Small brothers. 
The fianne! shirt is of a shrinking dispo- 


siion. 

Men who invariably live on tick— 
Watchmakers, 

Berry pickers get what they can and can 
what they get. 


Very few persons can hold ‘their own on 
their drat sea voyage, 


The good die young. This is particu- 


larly true of the chickens, 


Employer, to clerk: ‘‘Don’t know the 
man’saddress? Well, write to him aad find out.’’ 


What proverb best pleases a hatter ?— 


Two heads are better than one, 


Men of letters who are always earning 
their living with their feet—Postmen, 


What is that which you cannot see al- 


though it is always before your—Your future, 


The grave—digger is always finding him- 
elf in a bole in the pursult of his occupation, 


Yes, Juli the health lift is a good 
thing, but don’t k for it in the vicinity of a mule's 
heels. 


One of the most dangerous and demor 
alizing Of ali drinks is the beverage that is known as 
‘Same, ” 


It is better to lock the stable door aiter 
the horee is stolen than not to lock itat all, It may 
save the cow, 


Itis a little singular, to say the least, 
that after a man has been painting thetown red he 
usually ‘eels blue, 


Mrs. Jones: ‘‘Don’t trouble to see me to 
the door, Mrs, Smith.**® ‘*‘No trouble—quite a pleas- 
ure, lassure you!’ 


“But, old fellow, how can you smoke 
such a wretched cigar? You can’t get any pleasure 
outofit.’? **Yes, lcan, too—when I stop!’ 


“I heard you were fishing yesterday,’’ 
said one traveling man to another, ‘*Yes.’’ 
“Have any luck?’’ ‘** Yes, some; I didn’t get 
drowned,’’ 


Papa that is to be: ‘‘What are your pros- 
pects, Mr, de Brazen?’ De Hrazen: ‘Merely that 
of being your sun-ln-law, sir. 1 don’t want apy- 
thing better,’’ 


Bobby: ‘I know sumpin’.”’ Eddie: ‘So 
dol,’* Bobby: **Whatcher know ?’’ Eddie, ‘1 
knows you just got a lickin’.’’ Bobby: ‘*Well, I 
knowed it *fore you afd.’ 


Client, to lawyer’s clerk: ‘Is the guv’- 
norin’’’ Clerk: ‘*Well, sir, I was out when he 
went out, and I wasn’t here when he cawe back, so 
I can’t say whether he is in or not.*’ 


Seedy looking individual, approaching 
busy merchant; **Will you be kind enough, sir, to 
vivea poor fellow a liftt’’ Merchant: ‘Certainly! 
James, show the gentleman to the elevator.’ 


Mr. Winks, looking over the paper: 
“Cheap Drug & Uo., are selling all sorts of patent 
medicines at half price.’’ Mrs. Winks: ‘‘Just our 


luck! There isn’tanything the matter with any of 
us!’ 


“A good memory isa blessing,”’ says 
writer, And it may be remarked that it is one that 
wealth cannot buy. Just look atthe man who be- 
comes suddenly rich. He cannot even remember 
the faces of his old friends, 


A letter and its answer. ‘‘Dear Mr. Edi- 
tor~Please read the enclosed poem carefully and 
return to 1ae with your candid criticism as soon as 
possible, as L have other irons in the fire.’’ ‘‘ear 
M. Smith—Kemove the irons and insert the \poem.’’ 


A few days ago little Tom was shown 
adead snake that some one had thrown into the 
street, and when he reached home his mother told 
hisfather of it, bat Tommie said: ‘*No, papa, I 
didn’t see the snake; Isaw his head on the end of 
Die tall!’? 

Guest, to restaurant table girl: ‘‘What 
have you got for dinner??’ ‘Table girl: ‘*Koast- 
beeffri debick ite wedlam bhash bak edandfried- 
botaloesi ndian puddingm!ikan dcoftee.’’ Guest: * ‘I'll 
take the third, foarth, fifth, sixth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth syilables,** 

“Johnny,"’ said his mother, “I don’t 
want you to play with that little Brownjones boy 
any longer—do you hear?’’ **Yes’m,’’ said Johnny. 
“Now don't let me hear of your disobeying mwe:’’ 
‘No’m,** said Johnny dutifully; ‘‘but I may fight 
Kim, mayn’t 1, if I want to??’ 

Spectator, to defendant: ‘I guess the 
Jury will fad for you. The Judge's charge was cer- 
‘alnlyin your favor. Don’t you think sor’? De- 
fendant, moodily: “Oh, 1 knew all along that the 
Judge's charge woald be all right. It’s the lawyer's 
Clarge that’s worrying me.’* 

—— ——— a 

THS man or woman who is rofitably 
eo pioyed is generally happy. If you are 
Lot happy it may be because you have not 
‘ound your proper work. e@ earpestly 
Urge all such persons to write to 6. F. John- 
son &£Oo., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., 
‘hey can show you a wortin which 


Can be hbappliy and proliauy 6m 














PareR PENCILS.--One of the difficulties 
which have stood in the way of the substi. 
tation of ip for wood in the mana- 
ay penelia hes bons the Cengnnen ot 

per covering and its consequent re 
@istance to the action of a knife. 

By a new process, which has recently 
been pstented, the molecular cobesion of 
the is modified in such s manner 
that it cam be cut as easily as cedar wood. 
The paper is first of all made into tubes, 
and a quantity of them were piaced in a 
frame at the lower end of the cylinder. 


while ina and sufficient 
pressure = nee paplien $0 fence 5 inbe the 
holiow centers of paper tabes., 

After the com of the the 
pencils are dried increasing 


temperatures during a period of six days, 
they are then plunged into a vessel of mol- 
» oF a Ry which ae the —s of 
m ng texture o ulp as 
dosoribeds heal ae 

THE KING anv His Oooxs,——Frederick 
the Great was very fastidious about his 
meals, and his table was always 
by himself, Dinner usually oo ol 
some dozen dishes, which were brought in 
one at « time. 

The king carved each dish and helped 
the company. Every dish was prepared by 
a different cook, and each cook had a kit- 
chen to himself, There was lavish cos, 
but little magnificence, 

Every night before retiring to rest, the 
king received from the chiet cook the menu 
for next day, the cost of each item being set 
forth in the margin. 

The monarch criticizs»d the proposed 
dishes, and then, with a loud snathnema 
against cooks in general and his own in par- 
tioular, he fang down the money for the 
next day's! ng. 


Spokes FggeLINGLY,--Mre, de Temper 
(looking up from the paper): “Well, I de- 
clare! Another wee aaaie "oy os 
captured a barglar. shou t e 
bya have been killed by the brute; but 

paper says the moment she grabeed 4 
poker.and made a dash for bim, his knees 
trembled and his teeth shook, and he sank 
to the floor in affright.” 

“Mr. de Temper: ‘He is probably a mar- 
ried man!’ 











e TESTING A THRORKY.—"“Deoar Father: | 
am well, and ain studying hard. We have 
just reached ‘Demand’ in Political Koon- 
omy. ‘The supply is always equal to the 
demand,’ it says. Piease send; me five 
dollare.— Your affectionate son, 

“J. LOAFKR,”’ 


—<———e 


‘Do not allow idleness to deceive you; for 
while you give him to-day, he steals w- 
morrow from vou. 


DOLLARD & GO., 


? 1223 
OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
W Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN- 
TAILATING WIG and ELASTIC BARD 


FoUrEES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 
re their own beads with accuracy : 
TOUPEES AND SCALPA, 
INCHES. 


No. 1, From forehead back 
as far as bald 
over the head to neck. 


he A 
a * Over forehead as 
ear as req . 
he oS aw ” No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4 b pray oon te eae the head, 
roun: e fore . 
They have always ready for sale a gpenee Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs. ag ig wae, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Brai © ete., beau lly manufac- 
t and as eap as any establishment in tae 
ion. Letters from any part of the world will re 
ceive attention. 








FOR WIG6, INCHBS. 
No. 1, The round of the 
bead, 


No. 2% From forehead 





Dollard’s Uerbanitum Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been wmannfactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the past fifty years, and its merits 
are such that, while it bas vetted = been advertised, 

demand for it keeps steadily Increasing. 

ert Deollard’s Regenerative Cream, 0 be 
used im conjunction with the Herbantum when 
tbe Hair is naturally dry and needs = 

. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
ato a send her a bottle of their Herbanium Kx- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain tw 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 


hair in Koglands oy RD MUNDSON GORTER, 


Nov. ' 2, °88, Norwich, Norfolk, Eogiand, 
NaVY PAY OFFICB, PHILADELPHIA. 

Ihave used ** lard’s Herbanitum es or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was easly restored, and has been 
kept by itin a A yg he a and strength. It 
se as lataaahte A. W. KUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Ohestout st., Phila. 

I have frequently, during & number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and I do not 
know of aay which cqasisit ase pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair, 

Very ry one tre 4 
LEONAKD MY KkKs, 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District, 

I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbaenium,’’ for removiag dan- 
druff and dressing my hair, also for the relief of uer- 
vous headaches. I have found ita delightful articie 
for the toilet, and cheerfully testify w the virtues 
claimed fort. I eee fyi be without it. 


No, 36 Chestnut Street. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 
DOLLARD & CO., 


128 CHESTN UT STREET, 


sENTLEMEN’S HALK CUTTING amd SHAVING 
LADIES’ axD CHILDBEN’'S HAIR CUTTING 
a al Maile an Female Artiste Em 





Hxe—‘ And you are sure that I ain the | 
Gres and only man who ever kissed you?” 
She—"Of course 1am sure, You do not 
doubt my word, do your” He—*Of 
qourse I do not doubt you, my darling, | 
love you too madly, too devoutly for 
Bat why, oh, why, did you reah for the 
reins the very instant 1 ventured io put 


one arm around you if you had never been 
there before?” 


~ - ~—e- 
$230 4 MONTE - agente Wanted. 90 best 
Cle ithe ortle 
Py nny : v Been we iw! feonclee 


————— or. 














BA 


DGES 


For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


soc 


1ETIES. 


All kinds of Olubs, Schools, Acedemies, do. 


** Borrow it ap ort ‘opegal ts MEDALS, 


We also make &@ specialty of 


for Organizations, and for Balle and Excu 


o pur- 
for their One execu tion. 


Pthis'Paper le mentioned we will cand Ulusira- 
Se eeice Tat you wish to see on applica. 


H.»G. 


OESTERLE, 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Ps. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEAL 


ER IN 


CARPETINGS. 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILLADELPIIIA, second 


north 


“Mhe 


side, 


Handy Binder.” 




















door below Tenth, 


Very nearly, if notquite allof our readers, would like to 
preserve their copies ui ‘Lis Post Uf itt comid be done easily 


neatly and effectively. lis size makes tt « 


for convententand tastetul bindipg, so that by the 


means, it can be made a neat volu 


preservation, and at the same timé@ an attractive and 


ornament for the centre table. 


slaliy adaptec 


proper 

jor future reference or 
pretty 

Tillie means of ing Tus 


POST proposes to furnish in offerigg to Its subscribers one of 


the **NEW MANDY #BINDE} 
which are uoqgt estiquably the m 


articles of the kind ever prodeoed. 

ly fer Tus Post; contains 

one copy or tue series of a year Wilh equal security, thas 
Dn 


THK BINDEM ls made » 


** now so popular, and 
t perfect aud haudsome 


from lose, soiling or lujery. 


only «a 


grocery wv the paper thoroughly 
qi ‘HK BINDER works so simply that it Ie the ‘of 
minute to insert the , when by cutting the edges it has 


all the cowfortand convenlences 4 
Possessed by the bed) boond book, Tik 


ne and hendlin« 
rt from 


INDE, 
jis usefulness in this respect, ils glev a paedesend plese uf 


turoiture, [tis made of emt 
and tastefully ornamented in 


KVENING ’osTt’’ ip bright gold lettering across the centre vf 
It makes an article of beauty in iteelf, and of 
tackle for T@e PORT, that oaly needs 


outlelde page. 
value aga handy rece 


imitation leather. 


neally 


% with the title *BATURDAY 


be seen bY Our cuvecribers to be fully appreciated. 


This HANDY BINDke will be gent, all 


postage paid, on 


receipt of 75 cents, or [ree asa pretaium bo auy of our 


sent «nbacribers who send us the game of a new subscriber 


and ¢2 po, 
Address, 


THE SATURDAY KFVENING PONT, 
726 Nanscom S., Phitadciphia, Pa 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the bead,’’ 6s it is called,’ of able to ham, whistie or sing, 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY VPREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC UK THE INSTKU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen @ piany or organ, yet If they kaoow 
60 much as tw whistie or hum 8 tune—say **Way Down on the Bwanee River,'’ tor instance— they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctiy and with good effect, on the plano or organo, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDK, THK GUIDE shows how the tanes are 6 be played with both bands and 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bags and treble clefts, together with the 


power of making correct and harmonious chords 


in accoinpanimenaw. 


lt must be piainiy under- 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished Musician without study, It will do nothing 
of the kind, Wheat it can do, duo well and WITHOUT PAIL is & @nable anyone anderstandinyg 
the nature of atone or air tn frasie WO play such tunes or alts, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously neediag lo havw the Gifference between A or U, & half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fat, The Guide ts placed on the Instrument, and the piayer, without 
reference to anything bul what hels shown by it todo, caninatlew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trooble, Althotgh it dves not and never can supplaot regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance t the player by ‘‘ear'' and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of dif- 
fercut character—this number of pleces belong sent with cach Guide—the ear grows accustomed w 
the sounds, and the fiogers used Ww the position and uch of the keys, Bo, aflere very ULtic prac- 
tice with the Guiue, It will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 
The Guide, we repeat, wl!| not learn howto rea) the common sheet music. Mut it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning oo instrument, how Ww learn sa number of tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOW LEUGE OK STUDY, A child U itcan say ite A, B, C's and knows a 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye'’—can play It, after a few aliempts, quite well, There are 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for thelr own and the amusement of others, and w such 
we commend The Guide as BOUUND TO DO for them ALL WEBAY. 
ness, moreuver, would make ita very good present to give « person, whether young or oid, at 
Christmas. Almost every home is the land base pikno, orges or melodeun, whereun seidom more 
than ove of the familly can play. With thls Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 


good ase of their instruments, 


Ite cheapness and useful- 


The Guide q!il be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Poet 
age stamps, 2’s, taken.) For Ten Conts extra a musi¢ bouk, containing the words ant music for 160 


pupuiar songs, will be sont with The Guide, 


Add reese 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO,, 


726 SANSOM &ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 
—_-—_— 

For many years pam there haw not been 
no large a choice of new materials as that 
prepared for this seaaon; novelties in silk- 
en, woollen and lace fabrics, exquisite om- 
broideries and colors of the mést feacinat- 
ing description sbound this year, 

Nome new shados that are fast becoming 
tavorites are indian blue and indian yel- 
low, palm-ieaf green, swallow color and 
ashen gray. 

These are now heen sidé by tide with 
celadon green and rose, and are introduced 
in many of the new pekio aliks and other 
striped fabrics, 

Vekins are chiefiy reserved for the skirts 
of costumes, under a polonaise or redin- 
gote of plain material matching the ground 
color of the pekin, trimmed with slik 
revers and asash corresponding with the 
brighter color. 

A good example in 0 different style in a 
costume with a akirt of brown and ripe 
corn-colored pokin, and a redingote of 
bright, pale be!ge-celored gashmere, seimi- 
fitting, lined with urown matin and trim- 
med with galon embroidered in gold and 
oolora, 

Kedingotes and polonaises are made witn 
piain or pleated fronts, but in nearly all 
oases they open in front over @ aimilar or 
ditterent fabric, according to taste; the tab- 
lier thus disclosed is enricbed with embrol 
dery or gracetully draped, 

In other models the skirt opens on one 
side over a handsomely trimmed panel, 
while the other side is draped by an em- 
broidered tab or pasmementerie motif, 

Tue bodices vary in style in the same 
way, buta great wany are made with Fi- 
Kero Jackets over a pleated or draped and 
crossed plaatron, 

Little open Jackets, of many shapes and 
cailod by many different names, will be 
vory inuch worn, especially over full bod- 
ices of Greek net drawn in by eatin ribbon 
run through casings, Over cheumisettes of 
crepe de Chine, and also over piain walat- 
coals fastened with tiny enamelled buttons 
in Pompadour style. These buttons are in 
yroat vogue and are exceeding|y pretty and 
artiatic, 

A lovely toilette for afternoon receptions 
made in this way is of plain artnure in @ 
pretty periwinkle shade of mauve. 

The skirt is plain in front bat full and 
trained at the back, where it is out with the 
corsage in Princesse shape. The front of 
the bodice is a short open Jacket showing a 
full under-bodico of embrotdered net. 
A sash of violet velvet orosses the front of 
the waist and is tiled with long ends on the 
left side, and a second band crogses the fig- 
urea little higher up. 

The elbow sleeves, pulled at the shoul- 
der, are finished off with bands of the dark 
velvet, but full sleeves of nest start from 
under the velvet and are continued nearly 
tothe wrist, 

The under-bodice te rather low, and a 
deep lace collarette falls round the front 
of the neck and ende under the jacket 
fronts, 

Charting toilettes for young ladies are 
made of the finest and softest woollens, 
which to «a large extent are taking the 
place of lace, 

The skirt is generally in agoordion pieata, 
butthe front part is oovered by « long 
xracetully-draped tunic or tablier caught 
upon one aide by bows and ends of rib- 
bon, 

The tull bodioe la gauged at the neck in 
the form of a rounded yoke, and again at 
the waist, to reeemble a corselet bod- 
low, 

Hands of ribbon surround the figure 
above and below this gauged corselet, and 
are tied in bows on one side, and the el- 
bow sleeves are gauged and trimmed with 
ribbon at the eibow, and fuished off with 
iitte shoulder-knots of ribbon, 

Auother pretty style for young la!ies’ 
dresses and ene frequently auopted for 
pongee silk, begins in the same way with 
an acoordion- pleated skirt; but over this te 
a tunic or skirt pleated at intervaia in four- 
fold box-pleats, and then cut at the edge in 
deep scallops trimmed with lace, 

Keach setof pleaus forms a soallop, the 
top of the pleat being the shortest part, the 
space between the long point of the scal- 
lop, one of which ie arranged to fali in 
frout. 

The effect of the lace falling in soft fleecy 
coqullles all round theskirt is wonderfully 
pretty. 

The full bodice is cutin the moderately 
low #juare form that is so preity om youtb- 
ful Oxures, and has a flounce of lace falling 
round the vpening. 

The sleeves are pu fied gnd trimmed with 
jace, and a sash of soft elk or of vélvet is 
loided round the waist and falls in long 


¢ ie On ne «idea 





Ladies who have lace flounces use these 
on a silk or other foundation; when there 
are two of these flounces the upper one is 
straight, but the lower one is draped on 
one aide. 

Embroidered tabiiers are much used, but 
permaps the handsomest— more particuiar- 
ly in black totlettes, are those that are cov- 
ered with row upon row of fringe made of 
amall beads. These fringes are from four 
to ten inches in width, and have a imost 
briiliant effect. 

Most charming fashions are likely to 
prevail all through the season; the dresses 
in course of preparation for really hot days 
are eppecialiy lovely and the ooiors, 
materials and styles have little tc be de 
aired, 

To start with, the new tennis flannels are 
in most delicate tints, and are adorned 
along one selvedge with a broai border of 
slik stripes in bright but softly contrasting 
shades, 

These borders at once raise the tennis 
dress above its usually rather common- 
place aspect, due to the extreme simplicity 
of make required by the exigencies of the 
game, 

Zephyrs and prints are glorified in the 
same and other ways; these materials are, 
in fact, so dainty and dreasy looking that 
they will be worn on many other occasions 
than those to which such fabrics are usual- 
ly considered appropriate, 

A great deal of embroidery, more or leas 
in the nature of gulpure, will be used for 
skirts and trimmings, combined with faille, 
printed foulard, armure and other silken 
fabrics. 

The silk is used forthe tunic or draped 
paneia, back drapery and corsage, all of 
which are trimimed with guipure, and so 
arranged that the embroidered skirt is 
seen at intervals, 

Exquisite tollettes are made of printed 
urgenai muslin, with lace letin as an in- 
sertion. 

These are not always in light colors, in 
fact a black pattern on a colored ground, 
such as old-rose, with black lace insertion, 
is one of the moet stylish combinations of 
ovlor, 

The akirt is mounted in accordion pleats, 
and the full corsage is trimmed with iace 
and finished off with a sash of black moire 
ribbon, 

Similar effecta are produced in white 
materials by letting in bands of colured 
fabric and then pleating the whole skirt in 
acourdion pleats, 

Moat of the new foulards have patterns 
of large but very light branching sprays in 
white on a colored ground; but black on 
color, light green on dark green, light 
blue on dark biue, etc., are all tashion- 
able, 

Asasummer fabric nothing ts more sat- 
istectory than the uncrushable, unspoil- 
able foulard, which is 6qually well suited 
for morning or afternoou wear, 

White blouse bodicea will again bo fash - 
jonable; the prettiest are mounted on 
youwes of embroidery, with foided draper- 
les following the line of the yoke if point. 
eu, Or else the full fronts are crossed be- 
low « pointed plastron of ombroldery, the 
right side crossing over the left, or vice 
ver ait, 

Tue brocades used this season for court 
trains are #®© magnificent in texture and 
patiorn that in many instances trimmings 
are almowt entirely omitted; when they 
are used, Mowers in bunches on one side 
of the train, or in a@ fringe all round the 
edge, are the favorite ornament, 

White, gold color and pale green have 
been very fashionable oolors, and the 
Emptre style is still adhered to in many 
cases, 


Odds and Enda, 
OF PUDDINGS, SAUCES, RTO. 

Croute aw Pot.—Cut off the bottom crust 
of a quartern loaf, leaving the same thick- 
ness of crumb as there is crust. Cut it out 
in rounds the asim) of a quarter. Soak 
these rounds in some good clear stock, lay 
them in a well-buttered tin and put it into 
the oven to remain till they are quite dried 
up. Then lay them in a souptureen with 
pleces of carrot, turnips and leeks that 
have been used to make the stock, cut out 
into rounds; pour some clear stock boiling 
hot over, aad in a few minutes serve, 

Common Mock —Take ali the bones of 
joints, &c., that are available, carcasses and 
bones of poultry (not high), chop them al! 
into convenient pieces, and put them into 
& saucepan together with any rcraps of 
meat, cooked or uncooked, resulting trom 
remnants, the trimmings of cutlets, &c, 
Add a ocoupie of carrota, one onion, a bunch 
of parsiey, one bay leaf, a emall sprig of 
thyme avd one of marjoram; salt to taste 
aswmall quantity of white pepper and a 
splice mixed and two or three cloves 





up the saucepan with cold water until it 
covers the contents by one Inch and set it 
on the fire to boil slowly for about four 
houra, Strain the ‘iquor through a cloth 
into a basin, and when cold, the cake of 
fat on the top being removed, the stook 
will be fit to use, 

Fillets of Solea a I jtalienne.—Lay the 
fillets In a tin, with plenty of butter, and 
malt to taste; place a sheet of olled paper 
over them and put them in the oven just 
five or ten minutes before they are wanted, 
or they may be laid in a deep plate in the 
same manner, an inverted piate being put 
over them. Then dish neatly and poar 
the following sauce over them: Mince a 
couple of shallots quite fine and iry them 
in a Little ealad ofl; when they are a pale 
straw color, add two or three mushrooms 
and a little parsiey minced in the same 
manner; then moisten with enough stock 
and white wine, in equal parts, to make 
the sauce; put in, tied up in asmall bunch, 
a clove of garlic, some sweet berbs and a 
bay leaf; add pepper and salt to taste, and 
let the sguoce boil for balf an hour. RKe- 
move the bunch, melt a piece of butter, 
add a very little flour to it, then the sauce; 
stir it well, and make it hot. 

Chicken a la Marengo,—Cut up an un- 
cooked fowl! as for a fricase6, and fry the 
pieces in olive oil, with a bruised clove of 
garlic, pepper, salt and a bundle of sweet 
herbs, Take three tablespoonfuls of the 
oll used in frying the fowl, add some 
minced mushrooms, a little shallot and 
parsiey, aiso finely minced; a glass of 
white wine, as much stock free from fat as 
you want sauce, pepper and salt to taste, 
Let the sauce boil a few minutes; dish up 
the pieces of fowl, pour the sauce over and 
serve. . 

Zurtare Sauce,—Pat the yolks of four 
egg" into @ basin, with salt and mustard to 
taste, and stir olive oil into them one table- 
spoontul at atime; after each tablespoon- 
ful of ofl put in one tablespoonful of tarra- 
gon vinegar. Keep on doing this until the 
sauce is of the desired consistency, then 
add pepper, the least bit of cayenne, and a 
couple of shallots or a few pickled gher- 
kins or capers chopped very finely, togeth- 
er with some tarragon and parsiey also 
minoed finely. 

Marmalade Pudding.—Take kb. of 
breadcrumbs, 60z. of very finely cnupped 
beef suet, and mix the two together with 
three tablespoonfuls of marmalade, three 
tablespoontfuls of loaf sugar, the grated 
rind and strained juice of one lemon and a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; then 
gradually stir into the mixture three eggs 
beaten up, Pour into a plain mould and 
steam it for turee and a half hours, Serve 
with marmalade sauce. 

Mucha Pudding.—Beat up the yolks of 
four eggs with (th. of powdered loafsugar, 
add gradually 4vz. of four and 2oz. of po- 
tato flour; lastly, the whites of four eggs 
whipped to a stiff froth. When the whole 
is well mixed, put it into a buttered plain 
mould and bake. Turn out the cake when 
done and when it is quite cold cover it 
evenly all over with the following icing, 
ornamenting it with pipings of the icing 
pushed through a paper cone, This last 
operation must be done with care, lest the 
heat of the hand warm the icing. When 
the cake is finished it should be put in a 
cold place, or on ice, till the time of ser- 
ving. 

The Icing.—Take \; tb. of fresh putter and 
a ‘<i. of powdered ioaf sugar, and beat 
them to a cream in a bowl, adding drop by 
drop, during the process, hali a teacupful 
of the strongest coffee that can be made. 

Orange I’udding.—Pare and cut in pieces 
a haif dozen Florida oranges, arrange in a 
deep dish and sprinkle with sugar; make 
a custard of a pint of milk and half a cup 
of sugar, yolks of two eggs and a tavie- 
spoonful of corn starch, pour over the 
orange and cover with a meringue of the 
whites beaten stiff aud slightly sweetened; 
best cold. 

Ragout of Vegetables,—Parboil one tur- 
nip, one carrot, two potatoes, one cup of 
lima beans and one onion with a small 
plece of malt pork, Silee the vegetables 
and put into a saucepan with a pint of 
soup stoc« or broth from beef or other fresh 
meat; add a cupful of canned corn and the 
parbolled beans and season well and cook 
three-quarters of an hour, 

Liver Hiash,—Boil beet or calf’s liver 
until tender, mince fine, melt a little but- 
ter in a stewpan, add a little brownea 
flour and put in the minced liver, salt, pep- 
per and a littie lemon juice or catsup, 
Serve hot. 

Drop Cake.—One cup sour cream, one 
cup Of sugar, one teaspoonful soda, ore 
and one-half cups of flour, one-half cup of 


» | Currants; flavor with cinnamon and nut- 


| im@g, and drop from spoon intoa buttered 
pan; Dake in a quick oven. 


Confidential Correspondents. 


Gas --Water yields steam in larger vol. 
ume than any other liquid, 


STaAPLETON,.—Such inscriptions are best 
assimpie in character as possibile. ‘*lo our father 
and mother on their silver wedding, from their ch\/- 
dren,’’ The initials may be added below it liked, 


CoLONIAL.—The colonial currency of 
Pennsylvania, ike that of the other colonies, wa, 
the English currency of that period, and its denom)- 
nations were pounds, shillings, pence and farthings, 

REaDER.—Oonemaugh iake was about 
three milesin length andfrom half amile to one 
mile in width. It wasabout ninety feetin depth at 
the dam, and tne average depth about forty-five 
feet. 


QuEsTion,—The leading trunk lines of 
railway ip this country are the Baltimore and Ohio, 
Penneylvania, New York, Lake Erie and Western 
and New York Central with their Western connect- 
fons. 

TROUBLED.—The one who is In fault 
should aiways apologise, To use an old adage, 
**Never cut of your nose to spite your face,’’ Deep 
wounds leave ascar, and it will take time to enabie 
him to forget. 


E. L.—The Great Eastern was propelled 
by both side wheels and screws, having four side 
wheel and four screw engines. It was the largest 
steamer yet built, being 680 feet long, and Its carry- 
ing capacity 24, 000 tons, 


SHAMOKIN.—The Fenian Brotherhood 
did not require its members to be Catholics, as the 
Orgianization was a political and not a religious ong 
Protestants and Catholics both joined it. The Fea- 
iansand the Moliie Maguires were not one and the 
same orginization, 


ERNeEst.—“‘Maudlin” is the corrupt ap- 
pellation of ‘*‘Magdalen,’’ who is represented by 
painters with swollen eyes and disordered hair. 
Magdalen College at Oxford is asually termed 
**Mauclin,’* whieh is consicered to make this ety- 
mology the more probable, 


AT Ska.—The thorax is that portion of 
the trunk between the neck and abdomen, The 
thoracic cavity is enclosed by the ribs and spinal 
column. Its main office is to contain the chief organs 
of circulation and respiration, the heart, large blood- 
veseeis and lungs, and to provect them, 


JENKINS.—If you will take our advice 
you will draw up no law papers for yourself, nor for 
anyone else. Experience shows us that some of our 
first lawyers have failed in being lawyers to them- 
selves; and you would find the same thing in your 
own case, and perbaps do the opposite of what you 
had intended, 


* Brssin.—You must be guided by your 
parents and guardians on all such subjects as these, 
until of an age to think and act for yourself, (nbed- 
lence is put before us as a firstduty, we must remem- 
ber, and the plea of conscience Is often used as a plea 
for independence, and the shaking off of parental 
authority and guidance, 


R. 8S. T.—We have no doubt that “the 
flower of the fleld’’ mentioned In the Bible refers to 
any flower. Thecorn-cockle, the Iily, the poppy, 
and the «rass are more frequently named than any 
other flowers in Scripture; but we do not think that 
the phrase which you mention bas reference to any 
one of those plants in particular, 


F. N.—Withovt professing a certain 
knowledge of your condition, it seems to be one of 
whatis called nervous debility. You must try to 
control the sensations you mention, which are main- 
ly of nervous origin, Take as much exercise as you 
can, Avoid late bours and all forms of excitement, 
even such as may be derived from literature. 


Pxwzz0o.—While the ancient Jews devo- 
ted considerable attention to the study of geography, 
history, mathematics and astronomy, yet theocracy 
controlled both the theory and practice of education. 
The end of education among the Jews was to make 
faithful and obedient servants of the living (od, 
The name given to this system is theocratic educa- 
tion. 


T. E. D.—Your hammock may ve made 
water-proof by immersing itin boiling linseed ol! 
and leaving it in the liquid foraday ortwo, Then 
witha cloth rub off all the ol! possible, and when 
the netting isdry it williast much longer than it 
otherwise would, We should advise everybody who 
uses a garden hammock to subject it to this process, 
as when it is allowed to hang out most of the time it 
will sooa rot owing to the action of the weather. 


JaANEY.—The specimens of ferns and 
grasses which you have collected for decorating a 
screen should be carefully spread out and pressed be- 
tween sheets of blotting paper, undera weight. Then 
cut a little strap, by means of two delicate incisions 
in the cardboard, on which the specimens are to be 
affixed; insert the thick end of the stems if too large 
for cumming; and employ a cement for the rest of 
gum tragacanth. To prepare this for use puta smal! 
plece into a wide-necked bottle filled with col 
water, and it will swell very considerably, and ab- 
sorb the water in a few hours. Then place the bottle 
in boiling water, and when it liquefies it will be 
ready for use. 

HARVEY.—We think this is the law on 
the subject: Ifa man finds goods that have been 
actually lost and appropriates them with intent to 
take the entire property of them, really believing 
when he takes them that the owner cannot be found, 
itis not theft, BKutifhe takes them with the like 
intent, though lost, but reasonably believing that 
the owner can be found, itis larceny. This version 
of the law of finding applies to parcels, packets, or 
other chattel property lett by oversight or negligence 
im possession of astranger. They can be appropri- 
ated by the finder or possessor only in the entire ab- 
sence of any likelihood or natural possibility of the 
real owner appearing or being found. 


BisMARK.—A morganatic marriage (oe# 
not mean, as some people imagine, that such a wed- 
ding is not perfectly valid and binding. It seems to 
have been ap old German custom that the bride- 
groom's wedding-present was Offered to the bride on 
the day after the wedding; hence itis cailed mor- 
gengabe, or morning gift. When the wife sa! no 
fortune, the morgengabe constituted, in fact, her 
portion; and, by an intelligible though not ver) 
delicate allusion to the poverty of the bride, a mar- 
riage in which the husband thus supplied his brice ® 
portion was called ‘‘morganatic,’’ Proper'y 
plied, the word means that the wife is of 





nfertor caste to the husband, and wii at a 
rank or the honor due to him. 

















